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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY* 


O. FRED NOLDE 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ELIGIOUS education holds a prominent position both in the 
religious and in the secular enterprises of the present day. It 
seems to have called forth in equal volume voices of criticism and 
of commendation. One group has come to regard it as a usurper 
among the recognized branches of theological science, or as an 
extremely superficial approach to the problem of a Christian’s de- 
velopment, or even as a threat to the perpetuation of constructive 
Christianity. Another group has hailed it as the instrument for a 
much-needed upheaval in theology and in its modes of application 
to life: as a cure-all for every conceivable individual and social ill. 
Still another group finds in the religious education of today a 
recognition of the importance of a process that is as old as religion 
itself, but too often lightly regarded or not considered at all: an 
effort to refine and to organize the principles governing that process 
in order that the desired ends of Christian development may be 
most surely attained. There remains a fourth group which is not 
interested at all or which because of the confusion of conflicting 
theories prefers the complacency of ignorance. 
The reason for the existence of these widely divergent views 
is readily discernible. The exponents of religious education, by 
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their claims and by their practices, have justified them all. Some 
have promoted religious education as a veritable usurper, certainly 
as a dictator, of the established fields of theology. They have 
been exceedingly superficial in their approach to the problems of 
Christian development in that they have overlooked vital elements 
in the nature and destiny of man. Their advancements have consti- 
tuted a threat to the continued existence of constructive Christianity 
in that at times they have gone so far as to deny the reality of a 
personal God and of individual immortality. Other workers in 
religious education have found the procedure evolved in the last ten 
or fifteen years producing results that hitherto seemed unattain- 
able. They themselves, and, more frequently, uninitiated observ- 
ers of their experimentation, have trespassed the bounds of good 
judgment in their optimism and have claimed that religious educa- 
tion alone can perform the miracles necessary to make religion 
vital in the life of man. Still others have attempted to preserve 
the essential nature of Christianity. They have studied the suc- 
cesses and failures of the past and have investigated the procedures 
involved. Through experimentation and organization of findings 
they are striving to place at the disposal of all workers the tools 
that will enable them to perform their educational tasks most 
economically and efficiently. 

It is obvious that there is no single religious education today. 
Conflicting views on the one hand and complete ignorance on the 
other would seem to justify an effort at clarification. The first 
step in the direction of clarification will be the substitution of the 
more specific term Christian education for the more general term 
religious education. For the education with which we are con- 
cerned is the education which will lead to the attainment of Chris- 
tian character. The treatment in this paper will be limited to the 
place of Christian education in the theological seminary. Only 
nominally, however, for no discussion of the theological seminary 
is possible without a consideration of the church and of the indi- 
vidual Christians whom the seminary represents and seeks to serve. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE SEMINARY 3 
THE UNITY OF THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


The purpose of theological education lends unity to the cur- 
riculum. ‘Two conceptions of theological education are tenable. 


_ The first aims at the mastery of theological facts, the accumulation 


of information for the sake of the information itself. It involves 
an intensive application of the scientific approach in order that new 
information may be secured and that the science of individual the- 
ological branches may be furthered. In this instance it is possible 
to separate the various fields of theology from each other with 
some definiteness. The view of diversity in theological education 
may be justified on a number of grounds. It aids in the continuous 
development of fields of study,—Biblical, historical, dogmatic, 
practical. It prepares students for leadership in specific fields. It 
trains them in research methods. It may afford personal enjoy- 
ment. Even though it is possible definitely to separate the various 
branches of theology for these purposes, a student needs a rather 
thorough understanding of fields other than the one in which he 
is specializing in order to avoid misconceptions and “theological 
inversion”. 

The purpose controlling the second conception of theological 
education is to prepare students for the performance of a particular 
task—the ministry of the Gospel in congregations of the church. 
Here there is one governing principle, namely, the work a student 
is preparing to do. The work of the minister or pastor dictates 
what shall be included in the curriculum. This does not mean that 
only those matters shall be taught that appear externally in pastoral 
relationships. It does not imply that when a student has a smat- 
tering of Bible study, a few pet phrases, and a superficial knowledge 
of the church in which he is to serve, his preparation is finished. 
Everything that will equip him for more intelligent, more conse- 
crated, more efficient performance of his duties must receive atten- 
tion. In this view of theological education, no branch of theology 
stands by itself. In fact, the traditional differentiations between 
the Biblical, historical, dogmatic, and practical fields can be pre- 
served only as a matter of convenience in teaching. If the purpose 
of the seminary here considered is accepted as sound, a single uni- 
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fying factor must be recognized: the work of the pastor. To the 
student’s preparation for this work every course must make its 
contribution. 

In applying this conception of “unity through purpose” to the 
curriculum of the seminary, a first step involves a detailed analysis 
of the office and work of the ministry in its varied forms—city, 
suburban, rural, foreign, etc. A second stepinvolves an investiga- 
tion of the equipment men need to fill this office, to perform its 
work. A third step involves a determination of the methods and 
materials whereby the equipment can be best provided. 

In carrying out this third step it is necessary to find the spe- 
cific contributions which each branch of theological study and each . 
course within the branch can make to the pastor’s equipment. The 
following statements are presented merely by way of illustration. 
There is no effort at completeness or specific formulation. (In 
actual practice the work would have to be done by individual pro- 
fessors, or better by a curriculum committee representing all de- 
partments.) The Biblical field seeks to develop in students such 
an understanding of the background, organization, and content of 
the Bible as will lead to an appreciation of the Bible’s significance 
and place in Christian thought and life; to enable them to select 
permanent values and differentiate them from the transient; to 
build up skill in the analysis of teachings of the Bible, in the deduc- 
tion of general principles, and in their application to modern life 
situations, etc. The field of history seeks to develop a sense of 
perspective; to give students an intelligent understanding of the 
origin and development of present-day beliefs, practices, and in- 
stitutions; to afford them vicarious experience in order that they 
may profit by the failures and successes of the past; to develop the 
ability to analyze important situations in terms of causes and possi- 
ble results, etc. These are but meager illustrations of how the 
principle of “unity through purpose” may be constructively applied 
to the curriculum of the seminary. 


CHANGES IN THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


The purpose of theological education determines the need for 
changes in the curriculum. In the world of endless change it is but 
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natural that educational institutions must make continuous adjust- 
ments. These adjustments may be in the form of shifting em- 
phases, exclusion of materials previously taught, or the introduc- 
tion of new materials. If we accept the view that the theological 
seminary seeks primarily to prepare men for the ministry, it fol- 
lows that the work of the ministry becomes the determining cri- 
terion not only for the interpretation of the existing curriculum, 
but also for all adjustments. In applying this criterion, we find 
there are three situations demanding curricular changes: 1) when 
any materials of the curriculum are no longer of value for under- 
standing, appreciating, or performing the tasks of the pastoral 
office; 2) when new demands are made upon the pastor or when 
previously unrecognized needs are discovered; 3) when new infor- 
mation is secured which will be of assistance in solving recognized 
problems. 

As one examines the work of the pastor today, he finds that 
educational activities are demanding far more attention than they 
did fifty or even twenty-five years ago. Many churchmen have 
labelled this prominence accorded education merely a fad of the 
day. A careful study of causes seems to brand this accusation 
false. 1) A new appreciation of Jesus as Teacher and of the in- 
tegral place education holds in Christianity has given impetus to 
the educational work of the church today. 2) In the United States, 
the principle of the separation of church and state has been ac- 
cepted as valid. In spite of this fact, religion continued to be 
taught in the schools for a long time. With the development of 
the public school system and the rise of a suspicious attitude on the 
part of different denominations, this practice was gradually cur- 
tailed. It seems religious leaders were rather slow in recognizing 
the decreased opportunities for religious instruction afforded chil- 
dren. Today the church is feeling the responsibility which in 
state-controlled churches was assumed by the state, with some as- 
sistance from the church. 3) The recognition that no single edu- 
cational agency, such as a school, can- produce desired results in a 
pupil’s life—that all contacts have educational significance—has 
led to a theoretical allocation of responsibilities for character de- 
velopment among all social institutions. Confronting the church 
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is the specific responsibility for “religious” instruction. 4) When 
modern principles and procedures of education were first brought 
into organized form, they were applied more particularly to secular 
subjects. In the last decade their application to the direction and 
enrichment of religious experience has become increasingly ap- 
parent. 5) The view that conversion is the normal method of 
attaining Christian maturity has been supplanted by the conception 
of gradual development. In the Lutheran church, conversion as a 
radical religious experience was never regarded essential. ~How- 
ever, the relative abandonment of the “conversion” idea in many 
Protestant groups has lent widespread popularity to the “educa- 
tional’ idea. This general popularity of education has served as 
an additional stimulus to the consistent educational policy of the 
Lutheran church. 6) The “education level” of the church’s con- 
stituency has been considerably raised. Our congregational mem- 
berships include far more high school and college graduates than 
ever before. Interested and intelligent Christians are demanding 
a system of Christian education that will at least approximate the 
standards of public school offerings. 7) The ignorance of many 
adult church members, the “leakage” in the later teen age, the great 
body of unchurched in our land, the discovery of crime conditions 
among youth and adults, the recognition of the insufficiency of 
mere moral education, have raised questions about the efficacy of 
our educational work in the past. 8) Experimentation and re- 
search in education and related fields, limited as their scope has 
been, have revealed possibilities of a more careful control of the 
educative process. 9) The desire to employ every legitimate means 
to make the Gospel of Jesus Christ effective in the lives of men has 
caused church leaders to welcome any assistance educational pro- 
cedures can offer. 

Not all of these causes have been equally determinative. Not 
all of them are immediately discernible. In their combination, 
however, they do seem to indicate that the present day emphasis 
upon Christian education is more than a passing fancy; it is more 
likely to increase than to decrease. In the light of this situation, a 
new responsibility confronts theological seminaries. They must 
prepare men to direct the educational work of our congregations in 
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addition to other duties. In some instances, they must train 
specialists; for the demand for assistant pastors whose primary 
work shall lie in the educational field is increasing. In order to 
meet this responsibility, seminaries are organizing departments of 
Christian education. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Christian education must be understood as a process and as a 
science. The work of the pastor determines the interpretation of 
the theological curriculum. It also determines curricular adjust- 
ments and changes. The present situation in the ministry makes 
it necessary to prepare students for leadership in Christian educa- 
tion. Before determining the particular place Christian education 
holds in the theological curriculum one must answer the question, 
“What is Christian education?” 

Any attempt to answer this question in terms of schools, or- 
ganizations, courses of study, etc., is inadequate. Education is 
concerned with persons. It must be defined in terms of persons. 
We may say that education is basically a process—a process of in- 
dividual growth or development. Christian education is the process 
of growth towards the attainment of Christian standards or ideals 
of life. Two factors play a part. In the first place, certain in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon an individual: the teachings of 
the Bible; human relationships—individual, church, home, com- 
munity, business; life situations. These are potential stimuli. In 
the second place, there is the God-given ability within the individual 
to respond to these stimuli. Whenever the individual responds 
positively to Christian truth in whatever form it may manifest 
itself, a Christian educative process is taking place. 

Christian education, viewed as a process of Christian growth, 
is as old as Christianity itself. No higher valuation has ever been 
placed upon education, either in action or in word, than by Jesus 
himself. He understood human nature, men as a group—their 
worthwhileness in God’s sight, their sickness and need, their poten- 
tiality for development Godwards. He knew men individually: 
Peter, James, John, the lawyer, the rich young man. He had 
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definite objectives of teaching, centered in life and adjusted to 
personal or individual problems—to awaken a consciousness of 
need ; to develop faith at all times; to produce a life, free from sin, 
in fellowship with God, or service to man. In the content or ma- 
terials of his teaching, he unfolded the highest life relationships 
with God and man under the illustration of the Kingdom of God: 
entrance through repentance and faith; life or ethics, emphasizing 
faith, love, personal and group responsibility; propagation or ex- 
tension; preparation for and hope of its consummation. With 
supreme naturalness he employed metheds of teaching that have 
not and never will become antiquated. He established a point of 
contact with his learners—physical, material, mental, spiritual; he 
adapted his procedure to accomplish his objective; he adapted his 
procedure to the particular individuals and groups with whom he 
was dealing; he used concrete forms of expression that were im- 
mediate in the experience of his pupils: problems and life situations, 
nature, parables, etc. So strongly did Jesus emphasize the educa- 
tive process that men could take not only from his words but from 
his whole life the great commission, “Go ye therefore, and teach 
(make disciples or learners of) all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, 
and lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of the world.” In 
his own time and in succeeding ages, men have hailed him as Rabbi, 
Teacher. 

This process of Christian education has continued down 
through the centuries of the church’s history. It may be found 
wherever Christian truth was presented in such a way as to awaken 
a response in man. The continued existence of Christianity as an 
influence in the world today bears testimony to the fact that the 
process is still going on. Christian education as a process of 
growth is an integral part of Christianity. 

When men consider any phenomenon sufficiently important 
they investigate it with greatest care in order that they may thor- 
oughly understand it and if possible bring it under their control. 
In most instances the phenomenon has been in existence for a long 
time, but the organization of information concerning it is com- 
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paratively recent. Thus men have been eating and drinking, and 
chemical interreactions have been taking place in the body as long 
as man has been on this earth. In recent years careful study has 
revealed more information about these chemical interreactions, 
their causes and results; the principles governing them have been 
deduced and in our own day the science of biological chemistry is 
considered extremely important. Heavenly bodies have been 
maintaining time and space relationships for ages. As a result of 
long and careful investigation, incomplete as yet, the astronomer 
can foretell what the relationship of certain bodies will be at a 
certain specific period. The study of the process has led to the de- 
velopment of the science of astronomy. Processes go on until men 
become sufficiently interested in them, regard them sufficiently im- 
portant, and have at their disposal means for investigation. Then 
the principles governing the process become organized into a sci- 
ence. By a science we understand bringing into an organized 
procedure every available means in order that the results of a 
process may be unvaryingly prognosticated or unvaryingly at- 
tained. 

The process of Christian education has been going on for 1900 
years. At various points, where men used specific means to pro- 
duce desired results, contributions were made to the development of 
Christian education as a science. In recent years this process has 
been exposed to more careful scrutiny, and certain of the principles 

governing it have been deduced. The organization of these princi- 
ples, in so far as they have been discovered, constitutes the science 
of Christian education. We may say that, as a science, Christian 
education is concerned with the discovery and organization of prin- 
ciples governing the direction, control, and enrichment of an in- 
dividual’s development in order that a well-rounded Christian char- 
acter may unvaryingly be attained. To be sure, we must speak of . 
Christian education as a relative, not as a pure science. For at the 
present time there are certain variable factors, outside the control 
of man, which one encounters when dealing with life, with the 
human soul. These variable factors make absolute prediction im- 
possible. It is interesting to note, however, that some of the fac- 
tors once considered outside the control of man are now understood 


—— 
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and utilized. It is safe to say that the science of Christian educa- 
tion must at each stage of its development concern itself with the 
absolutely or the potentially controllable factors. The following 
illustration may help to clarify the conception of education as a 
science. 

There is available for the worker in Christian education trust- 
worthy information concerning people. Everyone recognizes that 
an infant is different from an-adult. He is different physically, 
mentally, emotionally. Intervening between infancy and adulthood 
there are various stages of development. The study of individuals 
has become scientific in that it has resulted in the isolation of sig- 
nificant characteristics that normally appear in each stage of 
growth from infancy to adulthood. For example, if one is work- 
ing with children six to eight years of age, he can find out what the 
normal primary child is like physically, what his mental abilities 
are, how he is constituted emotionally. 

However, very few people are normal. They deviate from 
the understood norm in many different ways. Recognition of this 
fact has led to a consideration of different “ages” within each age 
level or group; that is, different ways in which individuals may 
deviate from the average. The deviations or “ages” are: chron- 
ological, the years and months a person has lived; anatomical, 
skeletal development or bony growth; physiological, maturity of 
glandular and lymphatic system; mental, maturity of intellectual 
understanding and analytical ability; social, the kind of relation- 
ships maintained with other people; educational, the development 
that has taken place in proportion to the abilities a person has; re- 
ligious and moral, the specific application of the educational age to 
religious and moral development. Ii a person interested in pri- 

‘mary children knows the average characteristics of the primary 
child and knows wherein his particular pupils depart from the 
average anatomically, physiologically, mentally, socially, education- 
ally, religiously, and morally, he has a scientific understanding of 
those with whom he is working. Education, as a science, together 
with biology, psychology, and sociology, informs us of the average 
characteristics, and points out the possible deviations for which to 


look. Not all of these factors demand application in every situa—_ 
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tion. A science must aim at inclusiveness. The person employing 
the findings of a science uses that which his immediate problem 
demands. 

It may be well in connection with this particular factor to 
indicate the difference betweén education as a process and educa- 
tion as a science. As long as people have lived, there have been 
average characteristics in each stage of a person’s development, 
and there have been departures from the average. The process is 
age old. The organization of the characteristics and the possible 
points of departure is comparatively recent. Men have felt the im- 
portance of “knowing the pupil” sufficiently strongly to investigate 
thousands of cases and tabulate their findings. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that these findings are final or complete. 
But the information available at the present time is more inclusive 
and more certain than ever before. This is equally true with re- 
spect to outcomes and objectives, methods, course of study making, 
and measurement. 

We find then, that Christian education is basically a process 
of Christian development. Insofar as the principles governing the 
process have been discovered and organized, it has developed into 
a telative science. We must now turn definitely to the work of the 
Department of Christian Education. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE SEMINARY 


The Seminary seeks to acquaint students with the growing 
science of Christian Education in order that they may further the 
process of Christian development among those for whom they are 
responsible. What ought the Seminary do for students to prepare 
them to assume leadership responsibilities in the educational work 
of the church? Answer to this question demands a consideration 
of three sources for information: 1) courses of study considered 
* necessary at the present time; 2) the professional needs in congre- 
gational relationships; 3) the results of scientific experimentation 
and research in education and related fields. The author recently 
investigated these three sources. His investigation involved a 
study of courses in religious education offered in one hundred ten 
theological institutions and in five schools of religious education; 
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a questionnaire study of three hundred forty-one congregations, 
and personal survey of thirty-three typical Lutheran congrega- 
tions; individual conferences with thirty-three Lutheran clergy- 
men, and an analysis of research projects and scientific findings. 
It resulted in a detailed analysis of the educational activities in 
which a pastor must normally engage, and of the equipment needed 
in order that he may perform his work most effectively. It is the 
equipment of the pastor that particularly concerns us at this point. 

The first phase of his equipment involves a personal apprecia- 
tion of the nature of Christianity. Responsibility for developing 
this, as well as other parts of his equipment, does not rest solely 
with the Department of Christian Education. However, the edu- 
cational department is concerned with the student’s understanding 
of Christianity as it must be woven into the educational system of 
the church. The student naturally must develop and further his 
own Christian experience. He must also appreciate Christianity 
as the way of life, to the attainment of which individuals of differ- 
ent ages and situations are to be directed. This latter involves a 
grasp of the objective realities of Christianity, and of their varying 
application in the lives of different individuals. 

The second phase involves the pastor’s realization that Chris- 
tian development can, to a degree, be controlled, directed, and en- 
riched by an educational process. The student must see that the 
Spirit of God works in human experience in such a way as to make 
possible an enriched interpretation of life. He must also appre- 
ciate the part which man as an instrument of God plays in the 
Christian development of other individuals. He must recognize 
the possibility of aiding growing persons in their progress to ever 
higher levels of Christian achievement. The recognition of posst- 
bility of education ought to develop in the student a sense of re- 
sponsibility in this regard. He must see that any lack of educa- 
tional provision places an unnecessary handicap upon individual 
persons in his congregation and upon the church as a whole. 

Third, the pastor ought to understand the developments out 
of which the present religious educational situation has arisen. 
This historical study intends to root the pastor’s educational work 
in the experience of the church throughout its whole development, 
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to avoid the danger of modern vagaries and caprices, and to pre- 
vent his falling into errors made and discovered in the past. It 
may also lead to a greater appreciation of the present situation. 
In order to assume leadership responsibilities, the student ought to 
ground himself thoroughly in the efforts, the successes, and the 
failures of the past. 

The fourth phase of the equipment involves a vision of the 
task and opportunities of the pastor as Christian educator. It is 
true that the exact nature of the task confronting the pastor is de- 
termined almost entirely by local conditions. However, a general 
understanding of the scope of the church’s educational work today 
can be attained through an analysis of typical congregations and 
through a discussion of organizations, equipment, facilities, etc., 
needed to accomplish the desired ends of Christian development. 
The student must see that no pastor is free from responsibility in 
this regard. 

The fifth phase of the equipment needed involves the under- 
standing of contributions which psychology, sociology, and other 
sciences have made and are making to Christian education. The 
student ought to see that psychology and sociology attempt to or- 
ganize the inner and outer factors which influence the developing 
character of an individual in a social group. To a certain extent 
it is desirable that the pastor be generally conversant with the sci- 
ences that are contributory to education. However, it is far more 
important that he develop the habit of selecting from the sciences 
the constructive elements that will aid him in the most efficient per- 
formance of his educational tasks. This means that the work of 
the seminary is merely introductory. It should stimulate students 
ever to keep abreast the constructive findings of the age. 

Sixth, the pastor ought to know the responsibilities for Chris- 
tian education which devolve upon different agencies in the com- 
munity,—the home, public school, government, industry, and the 
church. It is necessary for an educational leader to recognize that 
every contact has educational significance, and that the character 
must have opportunity to express itself most highly in every phase 
of life. He must therefore strive to bring every institution with 
which an individual comes into contact to the point where it is ex- 
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ercising the most constructive influence. This involves a tentative 
allocation of responsibilities for Christian development; also an 
understanding of how institutions in local situations may be 
brought to the point where they are willing and able to assume 
those responsibilities. An attitude of intelligent and sympathetic 
cooperation is fundamental to the best interests of all concerned. 

Seventh, the pastor ought develop the habit of selecting desired 
outcomes of all educational efforts. Careful observation of ex- 
isting practice in many avenues of church work reveals that men 
frequently enter upon tasks of all kinds without any clear-cut idea 
of what they seek to accomplish. In order to avoid hit or miss 
procedures in any undertaking, the educational leader ought know 
with some definiteness the result he desires to attain in his pupils. 
This result ought at all points be contributory to the development 
of Christian character. The student must therefore know how 
Christian character is controlled—through understanding of 
Christian truth, through Christian attitudes, convictions, and ap- 
preciations, through habits or accustomed ways of acting. He 
must be brought to the point where, upon undertaking any task, he 
decides first of all what the desired outcome is. This applies to all 
endeavors having educational significance, that is, significance for 
Christian development: a lesson, an address, personal conferences 
with pupils and teachers, planning a course of study, etc. So thor- 
oughly ought the student grasp this methol of approach that the 
question of the desired outcome will be the first to flash through | his 
mind when any problem confronts him. 

The eighth phase of the pastor’s equipment involves an under- 
standing of methods best adjusted to the particular result he de- 
sires to accomplish. The pastor must be a teacher. He normally 
teaches the catechetical class. He may teach in Sunday school or 
in a teacher training class. He invariably ought try to help teach- 
ers in his school attain a higher degree of efficiency. Some under- 
standing of method and method devices is essential. He must un- 
derstand that an individual learns by seeing, by hearing, and by 
doing. He must understand that different individuals learn in dif- 
ferent ways. He must understand that different results in Chris- 
tian character—intellectual, emotional, physical—are attained 
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through the use of different methods. In every situation in which 
he holds responsibility, he ought first of all determine what he 
wants to accomplish. He ought immediately thereafter raise the 
question, ‘““What is the best means towards attaining this end?” 
The pastor ought to realize that the true test of method lies in pupil 
results. He may well interest himself in never ending experimen- 
tation with the purpose of determining methods by which Christian 
character can be most readily and most permanently developed. 

Ninth, the pastor ought to be acquainted with curricula and 
courses of study available for the different groups in a congrega- 
tion’s educational program. In most instances the responsibility 
for selection of materials to be used rests with the pastor. He 
ought to know, therefore, how to valuate and select the best liter- 
ature for his needs. In addition to this, he ought to recognize the 
absolute necessity for adjustment of materials to his local situation. 
Once having introduced a course of study, he, together with his 
teachers, ought to maintain a constructively critical attitude to- 
wards it. Itis only by means of experimental cooperation between 
local congregations and editorial boards that improvements of 
courses of study can be brought about. 

The tenth phase of the pastor’s educational equipment involves 
the ability to construct courses of study. There are occasions 
when the peculiar needs of a class or organization cannot be met by 
literature provided through central agencies. In those instances, 
the pastor ought to be sufficiently conversant with the techniques 
of curriculum building to be able to construct a course of study 
adequate for the group under consideration. At the same time it 
is desirable to prepare some students for specialized work in cur- 
riculum making. 

Eleventh, a pastor ought to know how to organize and admin- 
ister the complete educational program of a congregation. In the 
last analysis the pastor is the key man in the congregation’s educa- 
tional work. He is responsible for the improvement of existing 
organizations, for their smooth operation, as well as for the initia- 
tion of changes and developments. He must realize that there is 
no single organization feasible for every type of congregation. It 
is desirable for him to be acquainted with approved administrative 
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techniques and to know how to build up an organization that will 
prove most effective in the light of his numerical constituency, 
leadership material, physical equipment, and financial potentiality. 

The twelfth phase of the pastor’s equipment involves the 
ability to improve the teaching and administrative personnel of his 
congregation. He must realize that the success of educational 
work depends largely upon the efficiency of leaders. He ought to 
consider it a personal responsibility to bring his educational leaders 
to an ever higher level of efficiency. He therefore must be ac- 
quainted with principles governing the selection and assignment of 
teachers and administrators to duty, and with devices for improve- 
ment in service. He ought to see that no pastor can feel justified 
in complaining about the scarcity of teacher material unless he has 
experimented with a carefully worked out program of teacher 
selection and teacher improvement over a period of at least three 
or four years. 

The thirteenth phase of the pastor’s educational equipment 
has to do with his ability to measure the results of the enterprises 
in which he engages. A pastor does not know how well his work 
is succeeding unless he judges or measures results; it is not pos- 
sible for him to correct mistakes unless he knows what and where 
the mistakes are. It is well for him to recognize that educational 
measurement is still in its infancy; that there are some factors in 
Christian development that will not submit to measurement. 
Nevertheless the devices for understanding the development of 
pupils, the adequacy of teachers, the efficiency of method, etc., have 
been worked out with sufficient definiteness to enable one to use 
them to advantage. No pastor ought to be satisfied merely be- 
cause he is operating a Sunday school, a week day school, or a va- 
cation church school, or because he is teaching a catechetical class. 
He ought to raise the questions, ‘‘What are the results in the lives 
of the pupils? Are the results commensurate with the time, effort, 
and money expended?” Students ought to know how to measure 
results and how to utilize the findings of their measurement for 
progress. 

The fourteenth phase of the student’s equipment involves the 
habit of analyzing situations. This is a general ability which ap- 
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plies to all congregational relationships in which a pastor holds any 
responsibility. It is particularly applicable to distinctively educa- 
tional problems such as studying the complete educational system 
of a congregation upon assuming charge, disciplinary cases, teacher 
difficulties, personal problems of pupil welfare, etc. It is desirable 
that the pastor come to the point where he will automatically pro- 
ceed with a careful analysis of any situation demanding his atten- 
tion—where he will study the external characterizing elements of 
the situation, where he will investigate causes that have produced 
it, where he will attempt to remove or counteract the causes and to 
prevent similar situations from arising at a future time. This 
phase of the pastor’s educational equipment permeates practically 
every other that has been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 

These are phases of equipment with which the department of 
Christian Education in the theological seminary seeks to provide 
its students. Obviously the descriptions here presented are ex- 
ceedingly limited. However, they may be sufficient to indicate the 
purpose of the infant department among the branches of theological 
science. One further matter remains to be considered. 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Research is the means whereby the department of Christian 
education can continue to adjust its offerings to the professional 
needs of pastors in the congregations of the church. | Christian 
education can barely be dignified by the name Science. It is in an 
extremely immature state at the present time. There is need for 
continued research in order that the principles governing the 
process of Christian development may be further clarified. More- 
over, conditions of church life are constantly changing. Only 
through ceaseless experimentation can an educational institution 
keep abreast the developments and needs of its constituency. 

The research laboratory of the department of Christian edu- 
cation must invariably be the church. Two opportunities are af- 
forded in this connection: 1) practice teaching by undergraduate 
students in nearby congregations and in the experimental schools 
organized by the seminary; 2) research projects in the graduate 
department of the seminary. 
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It is through research work of this kind that our initial 
premise “Unity through purpose” may be observed. The purpose 
of theological education, namely, “to prepare students for the min- 
istry of the Gospel in congregations of the church”, can be ful- 
filled only through a continuing study of needs in the church and 
methods whereby those needs can be met. The educational work 
of the church is sufficiently important to challenge the interest and 
cooperation of all pastors and laymen. 


a 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST SINCE NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES" 


RUSSELL D. SNYDER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AMES HARVEY ROBINSON closes one of his books with a 
significant sentence. ‘To become historical-minded,”’ he writes, 
“4s to attain intellectual and moral majority.”* Always there are 
restless spirits, even at the seminary, who brush that principle 
irritably to the side, but in time most of us learn that no pastor can 
afford toignore it. In time most of us come back to the view that 
historical-mindedness and maturity go hand in hand, that to be- 
come historical-minded at the seminary is to attain one’s majority 
there. 1 
Now historical-mindedness involves certain special endow- 
ments, among them an eye for that which lies back of the printed 
page. Incredible as it may seem, many Christians have grown fat 
and prosy even in their reading of the Scriptures. With the Bible 
before them they see only so many printed pages, and that is 
tragedy. If the Bible is to fulfil its mission in their lives, we must 
underscore the historical side. That is to say, we must help them to 
see in the Schiptures an inspired record of inspired history; we must 
help them to see there, not merely so many printed pages, but God 
at work in the lives of men and nations, God at work in human 
history; we must help them to see back of the printed pages men 
and women who, under the guidance of the Spirit, were putting 
God to every test and finding him abundantly faithful, poor folk 
like ourselves who, out in the thick of things, with gales lashing 
them and fretting them raw and sore, were making the thrilling, 
incomparable discovery that the God of the Scriptures is a God 


_ 1 Inaugural address delivered at the Philadelphia Seminary, Oct. 1, 1931. 
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whom you can trust in every contingency, a mighty Lord and lov- 
ing Father, a Savior of marvellous aptitude and skill. 

Or consider the disrepute into which the creeds and confes- 
sions have lately fallen. One who has a right to speak reminds us 
that “historical-mindedness is rare even among historians”.* Ap- 
parently even historians sometimes stop with the printed page. 
At any rate you will find that almost without.exception it is those 
who see only the printed page who speak lightly of the creeds as 
idle rumors blown to us from a spirit-ridden past and blithely con- 
sign them to the limbo of out-moded, age-rotted superstitions. 
When you think of the creeds as more than so many printed pages; 
when you see back of them the honest, faithful, intelligent believers 
to whom we owe them, valiant souls who, under the guidance of 
the Spirit, were trying to put into words their own experience of 
Christ; then at once the creeds become living witnesses, of stupen- 
dous significance to us in our various needs. 

But that is not all. An eye for that which lies back of the 
printed page is not enough; we need above all else the faith to see 
Jesus Christ there. That was the faith in which historical Chris- 
tianity had its origin. These men to whom we owe the Testament 
were not Confucianists. They rallied around a living deity, their 
risen Savior God. Writing on this side of Calvary they looked 
back over the stirring scenes photographed for us so vividly in the 
Gospels and saw in them only the preface to the life of Jesus Christ. 
The time has come when subsequent history must be written and 
studied in the light of that faith. Will Durant puts on the lips of 
his Philip the devastating assertion that “Eighty per cent of all 
written history is like Egyptian hieroglyphics; it exists to glorify 
the exploits of priests and kings.” The time has come when his- 
tory, more particularly Church History, must be written to glorify 
the works of Jesus Christ. Some of us may be inclined to go back 
to Bossuet, to whom history was the drama of God's holy will, who 
saw in the past the story of God rather than the story of man. 
Some of us may prefer the point of view of the man who wrote a 
history of the church in Syria and called it “The Life of Christ in 


3 J. H. Robinson, The Ordeal of Civilization, p. 749. 
3 The Mansions of Philosophy, p. 306. 
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Syria”. In any case the time has come when we must see in the 
story of the church the life of Christ since New Testament times. 

Otherwise men will have to be pardoned for crediting the cur- 
rent gibe that the Christ of the Protestants is a dead Christ, not a 
living Savior-guide. At the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago 
some years ago a distinguished prelate tried to make the point that, 
while Roman Catholics believe in a living Christ, Protestants are 
inclined to worship a Christ who lived and died and was buried 
nineteen hundred years ago. That is of course an outrageous 
slander, as those of us who were born and bred in the Lutheran 
faith can testify, but it is not the part of wise churchmanship to 
ignore it. It was said of Carlyle that he believed in a God who 
died in the days of Oliver Cromwell.* Be that as it may, if we can 
believe in a dead Christ, it is evident that we have renounced our 
Lutheranism. We have renounced the Christian faith. 

And further, let us not overlook the fact that if we can secu- 
larize the past, the secularization of the present will follow inex- 
orably. If we can ignore Jesus Christ in our reading of the past, 
we need not be surprised if our people will ignore him in their 
reading of the present, and we all know that we have slipped too 
far down that road already. In the circumstances vague teachings 
about the immanence of the divine will not suffice. We need more 
than the apotheosis of Hegel’s world spirit, more than Mr. Wells’ 
puny, struggling deity. We need the faith to read Jesus Christ 
back into the story of the past, the Christ of history, our crucified 
and risen Savior. 

That means that in all our investigations we shall have to be 
Christians first and scientists only afterward. There is a saying 
which has been bandied about among the philosophers, the first 
part of which is resented by professional historians,—something 
to the effect that only philosophers should write history and only 
historians should write philosophy. We might paraphrase: Only 
Christians should write Church History and only Christian histo- 
rians should write theology. That does not in any sense imply a 
repudiation of the scientific method. Fair-mindedness is the soul 


4 Maurice in Gossip, From the Edge of the Crowd, p. 268. 
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of the scientific method and in point of fair-mindedness the Chris- 
tian scholar, the man who takes the Gospel of Jesus with him into 
his study and soaks his soul in that, yields to no one. We owe it to 
ourselves to be fair-minded in our approach and painstaking in our 
research. On the other hand, in view of the fact that our deepest 
technical need lies in the realm of integration rather than in the 
realm of data, we must burn it into our very souls that for the 
Christian historian there can be but one integrating factor and that 
is Jesus Christ. 

This approach should make the story in itself vibrant and at- 
tractive. Professor Robinson reminds us that Voltaire, Spencer, 
and Buckle were rather critical of history as it was written; they 
found that historical manuals had “failed to illuminate man’s career 
as a skillful biographer unfolds the tale of his hero.’” “Erudition, 
and even thought, are not everything,’ writes Amiel. “An occa- 
sional touch of esprit, a little sharpness of phrase, a little vivacity, 
imagination, and grace, would spoil neither.”* Here we have the 
story of the life of Christ since New Testament times, far and 
away the most thrilling tale outside the Scriptures,—if we can take 
that story and reduce it to the status of a doctorate thesis in philos- 
ophy, we have been neither true to our calling nor fair to our stu- 
dents and our people. 

This approach should also make the story immeasurably useful 
tous as pastors. History in itself has many uses. For one thing, 
it has a steadying influence, and where is the pastor who does not 
feel the need of a steadying influence in these bewildering times, 
when not infrequently the very foundations seem to be reeling 
under one’s feet? Then too, history has a heartening, inspiriting 
influence. When the grey days come, and the dripping weather, 
we can always take heart and hope in the knowledge that our Savior 
is not asking us to cut a path through virgin jungle. He is only 
asking us to march forward bravely and with head erect over a 
high road marked out plainly for us and worn smooth by the mil- 
lions who have gone ahead. 

But this morning I am thinking more particularly of history 

5 Maurice, op. cit., p. 3. 
6 Awmiel’s Journal Intime, translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward, p. 186. 
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as the mother of all authentic wisdom. Many have complained in 
recent years that, while knowledge comes in apace, wisdom seems 
tolag. Some of us are convinced that we shall continue to suffer 
from the same malady until we have at last taken it in that it is 
the sheerest folly to attempt the solution of any problem, however 
modern, without taking account of its origin and development. No 
reputable physician will undertake the diagnosis of a disease until 
he has a clear picture of the history of the case before him, and yet 
on all sides we see churchmen rashly attempting the solution of all 
humanity’s ailments and woes, as if the history were not even 
pertinent. True, the historians must accept their full share of 
the blame. Too often they seem to take for granted that the sole 
purpose of history is to show how things once were. They seem 
to forget that the past is of value only as it illumines the present 
and serves as a guide for the future. In all our courses we shall 
try to establish this living, practical link between the past and the 
present. We shall study things as they were in order to get a 
more intelligent grasp of things as they are.’ 

To accomplish all this we shall have to spend much time at the 
feet of the Master of all the teachers. After all, that is the pur- 
pose of our work at the seminary, to learn of Jesus Christ, the most 
arresting and satisfying of thinkers. If I may quote from Pro- 
fessor Eddington, “One of Kirchoff’s famous laws of radiation 
states that the absorbing power of substances is proportional to 
their emitting power, so that the best absorbers are also the best 
emitters.”* As we absorb from Jesus Christ so shall we be in a 
position to pass on what we have learned, and for the Christian 
that is the soul and substance of creative scholarship,—that rather 
than what Professor Babbitt calls the “current cult of the sub- 
rational and abnormal.’”” Let me put it in the form of a parable. 
Brother Everyman saw a vision of the Prince of Wisdom and 
Wisdom said unto him, ‘Everyman, I will show thee a vision of the 
world’s wise.” Everyman looked, and lo, a group of scientists, 
among whom he recognized Aristotle, Galileo, Newton, Darwin, 


7 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 727 ff. 
8 Science and the Unseen World, p. 52. 
9 The Bookman, April, 1931. 
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Edison, Einstein. Wisdom said, “These men were truly wise, 
but presently I will show thee men who were wiser than they.” 
Everyman looked and saw a second group, the artists and poets, 
among whom he recognized Plato, Dante, da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Goethe. Wisdom said, ‘“These men were wiser than the others, 
but look again, and I will show thee men who were even wiser.” 
Everyman looked a third time and saw a company of prophets 
among whom he recognized Moses, Isaiah, Paul, Augustine, Lu- 
ther. Then said Everyman, “Pray tell me, sir, who was the wisest 
of all?” Wisdom replied, “Look and thou shalt see.” Everyman 
looked, and lo, it was that little child whom Jesus placed in the midst 
of the disciples when they asked him, “Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’”® If our work together is to become a 
blessing to ourselves and to others, we must gather as children at 
the feet of him to whom we owe all our hopes and sit there with 
open eyes, the wide and wondering eyes of childhood, which are at 
once the eyes of wisdom and the eyes of faith. 

To this blessed experience and opportunity I freely consecrate 
whatever gifts of mind and heart God may have given me. In the 
Book of Proverbs we read that it is “the knave who signs with his 
fingers.” I ask you to believe that in accepting this call I am not 
signing with my fingers but with my heart. This change from 
the pastorate to the teaching ministry was not of my own design, 
but as the Seer reminds us in another highly significant proverb, 
“Man thinks out his plans; the Eternal controls his course.”” I 
have accepted this opportunity, not because I consider myself quali- 
fied, but because, after a careful reading of my own life and of the 
expressed will of the church, I was led to the conclusion that God 
was calling me to it, and in that faith, in the words of the Gaelic 
saying, “I, too, will turn my face to the wind and cast my handful 
of seed on high,” with the prayer, in which I hope all friends of the 
Seminary will join, that our blessed Savior may use me to the 
utmost in the preparation of young men for the ministry of his 
Gospel in his church. 


10 Matthew 18:1. 


11 Proverbs 6:13. 
12 Proverbs 16:9. 
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EVIL 


LEIF H. AWES 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE Theology of Crisis represents one way in which some in our 

day deal with the problem of evil and effect an adjustment to it. 
It was born out of the greatest manifestation of evil in our time— 
the World War. But it is after all another traditional mode of 
dealing with a problem that not only baffles but which threatens to 
destroy man himself. It proposes the sort of solution to the prob- 
lem that a man does when he discovers a river he cannot cross. 
He builds a bridge over it. Likewise the Theology of Crisis is 
willing enough to recognize the seriousness of the problem before 
us, and then it spans it, theologically speaking, by means of a met- 
aphysical bridge. 

The World War was indeed the occasion for the rise of this 
movement, but in a deeper sense it represents a reaction to a point 
of view which the war proved to be wholly inadequate because too 
superficial, namely, evolutionary idealism as an interpretation of 
the meaning of life. 

To appreciate the significance of the Theology of Crisis it is 
helpful to know something about the various explanations of evil 
that have prevailed in the past upon which this movement is based 
or to which it has reacted. 

Augustine formulated the doctrine of sin and evil which has 
with minor modifications been normative for the thinking of the 
church up to the present day. We know how Augustine accepted 
literally the Garden of Eden story and elaborated on this basis the 
Pauline and early church thought. According to Augustine evil 
originated in the angelic realm and entered the race through the 
fall of Adam, corrupting the entire race of man. Thereby was the 
relation between God and his creatures completely disrupted. The 
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problem now was to reestablish man’s broken relation with God. 
As the cause of sin was found outside of man so his salvation also 
came from the outside. It was mediated by grace, a supernatural 
potency, through the death of Jesus Christ and in the sacraments, 
which the church controlled by its priestly functions. 

The early reformers took over the Augustinian theology of sin 
with only such modifications as temperatnent and personal experi- 
ence required. Luther held essentially to the Christocentric posi- 
tion, putting the emphasis on faith. Calvin was rather theocentric, 
making obedience to God the crucial test.’ 

It will be noticed that the Reformers continued largely the 
traditional approach to the problem which was primarily in terms 
of the metaphysics of a medieval theology. Later developments 
tended more and more away from an abstract to an empirical ap- 
proach. Accordingly the Arminians taught that man is free to 
accept or reject salvation and to exercise responsibility. Later the 
Deists went much farther from traditional thinking in holding that 
man is naturally religious and capable without any outside help to 
live according to the moral and natural laws of his own being. 
Sin they regarded merely as disobedience to natural law. Like 
the Deists, Kant took his stand on human experience. He rejected 
the Augustinian doctrine of Original Sin on the ground that moral 
qualities cannot be transmitted by natural propagation, and located 
its origin in the will of man. Man sins when he exercises his 
power of reason and choice in disregard to the moral law within 
his being, which is also reasonable. Hegel continued the empirical 
emphasis. His conclusion, however, was determined by his met- 
aphysical principle of unity. It made sin a necessary step in an 
evolutionary process in which oppositions and contradictions syn- 
thesize into rather richer wholes.” Hence he held that the story 
of the fall of man in the Garden of Eden is but a mythical represen- 
tation of an eternally necessary process.* The Theology will con- 
cede the mythical character of the Genesis story but insist that it 
reveals a fact in the history of the race. 


1 Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, Vol. III. 
2 Roger, Student’s History of Philosophy, p. 445. 
3 Hegel, The Philosophy of Religion, Vol. I, p. 276. 
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With Schleiermacher a new approach to the problem of evil 
was made that became exceedingly fruitful, if not in solving the 
problem before us at least in creating a new optimism in dealing 
withit. Schleiermacher taught that religion is essentially the feel- 
ing of dependence upon God. He was not interested in metaphys- 
ical speculations about sin but in its empirical character. Sin is 
negative and consists in incompleteness of the religious self-con- 
sciousness, and also in its frustration.* Schleiermacher denied the 
traditional doctrine of Original Sin, yet he taught that man was 
in a state of sinfulness from the beginning in the sense that he 
never really succeeded in fully bringing his whole being under the 
dominance of the religious feeling. This inherited sinfulness leads 
to individual acts of sin to which alone responsibility and guilt be- 
long. Since the individual is a part of the community it also shares 
in the guilt of sin.*° Schleiermacher distinguished between natural 
and social evil, however. The former results when human nature, 
originally perfect, 1. e., capable of perfect religious development 
that is in harmony with the external world, sins. Then the forces 
of nature, instead of contributing to the development of human 
nature, oppose it and become evil. Social evil, on the other hand, 
produces evil consequences for others. Thus sin is the cause and 
evil the effect of conditions that prevail. 

Schleiermacher regarded the God-consciousness characteristic 
of all human beings and found in all stages of human development. 
Only in Jesus Christ did it reach its perfect development. Re- 
demption consists in making the God-consciousness the controlling 
factor in a person’s life. Christianity was seen to be only relatively 
superior to the other religions and hence could not lay claim to 
absoluteness. The Theology of Crisis and evolutionism clash 
head-on at this point, which we shall see. 

An important step away from metaphysical and abstract ex- 
planations was taken by Ritschl in his doctrine of the “kingdom of 
sin” growing out of man’s environment. The “kingdom of sin” 


4 Cross, The Theology of Schleiermacher. 
5 Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube, Vol. I, pp. 417 ff. 
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concept here stands for a vast complexity established by habit and 
imitation within historical and social processes.° 

Perhaps this brief review of past thinking on the problem of 
evil will give us sufficient background for our discussion of the 
approach the Theology of Crisis makes to it. 

The disillusionment that followed upon the World War led 
Karl Barth, the founder of the Theology of Crisis movement, to a 
renewed study of the thinking of Paul for light and leading. Until 
this time he had been an ardent Christian Socialist working for the 
coming of the kingdom of God on earth. Now he became convinced 
that he had been on the wrong track. The new insight that thus 
came to him was that man, when all is said and done, is totally 
helpless in bringing about the new order of things. In reply to 
the man who would ask him as he stood face to face with the hor- 
rors of the World War: “Why did God permit this thing? Where 
is this God is love?” Barth would say: “Yes, God did permit it— 
the God you have had since Schleiermacher! It was man that 
caused this war, man acting as if he were God. Man is only a 
creature. His only possible love is Eros. His only desire is the 
desire to live. And therefore one thing characteristic about him 
is that he must die. Because man is what man is, this war. hap- 
pened. It is the fall of the Babel tower man tried to build to 
heaven.” 

For our purpose it seems the more satisfactory method of 
procedure to find the main line of thought of the Theology of Crisis 
on the basis of a book by Emil Brunner carrying this title. Brun- 
ner is considered one of the ablest, and at least the most vocal as 
well as lucid of the exponents of this movement. The writer aims 
in the five lectures of which the book consists, lectures delivered in 
English in America, to be wholly practical and to concern himself 
solely with the ethical problem. Yet one of the leading students 
of the Theology of Crisis in this country has this to say about 
Brunner’s Theology of Crisis that it is “an able and profound 
philosophical discussion valuable for professors of philosophy and 

6 Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, pp. 336-338. 
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theology, but unintelligible to the general reader.”* Iam therefore 
not so sure that I have understood this discussion and it may seem 
the height of temerity for me to try to convey Brunner’s thought, 
not to say to understand him myself. It seemed, however, that I 
would not be likely to fail altogether if I let Brunner talk for him- 
self as much as possible. Thereby I myself should at least escape 
the charge of being abstruse or enigmatic in my thinking if state- 
ments should be unintelligible. 

Ever since Schleiermacher made his contribution to theological 
thought others have followed more or less his lead. In the The- 
ology of Crisis the reader will be struck by its emphasis upon a 
dualistic world view and apparent return to supernaturalism. The 
pendulum of theological thought appears to have swung completely 
to the other side. In Schleiermacher the basic assumption was the 
concept of the immanence of God. To the Theology of Crisis this 
is anathema. To quote Brunner: “He (God) must assert himself 
over against the world as a being who is not-world, not ego. ... . 
Revelation accordingly means God no longer speaks out of us, but 
to us; we do not know him as being im the world, and therefore we 
do not know him through the world, but we know him as the one 
who comes ito the world...... The self-revelation of God 
means that he reveals himself in spite of and in contradiction to a 
world which is antagonistic to him.””* Between God and man there 
is a gulf that cannot be bridged. 

This seems to deny that God can have any relation to the world 
whatever. Not so, for in Jesus Christ God has made contact with 
human life. Inthe human personality of Jesus is hidden the eter- 
nal word of God, but the God in Jesus can only be discerned by the 
eye of faith, for he is “deus absconditus”. This contact of God in 
Jesus Christ with human life is characterized by “onceness’’, i. e., 
a single unique event that could happen but once (Einmaligkeit). 
It is the characteristic of onceness that sets Christianity apart from 
every other religion. It is the “absolute miracle’, but only faith 


8 Zerbe, A. S., The Karl Barth Theology, or the New Transcendentalism, pp. 408. 
9 Emil Brunner, The Theology of Crisis, pp. 31, 32, 33. Unless otherwise noted, 
the page references following the quotations refer to this work. 
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can recognize it, the historian seeeing only “the human incognito of 
the Christ” (pp. 39, 42). 

The significance of Jesus is not to be found in his teaching or 
in his love but in the fact that in him God breaks through our world 
from the yon-side. Hence Barth speaks of Christianity as “out- 
bursting” (ausbrechender) dualism. It is in the unique function 
of Jesus thus to mediate God to mankind, and this sets him apart 
from every other person. God is set over against his creation and 
except in Jesus Christ admits of no access neither in nature*nor in 
man. 

It is therefore natural that the theology of Schleiermacher 
should especially be the object of attack by the Barthians. 

The Theology of Crisis considers the current theory of Evolu- 
tion as superficial in that it sees sin merely as imperfection. The 
fact that man has a growing sense of the contradictions of life as 
he develops is pointed out as the best refutation of this position 
(p. 52). In idealistic liberalism it sees a deeper insight than in 
evolutionism inasmuch as it postulates man’s responsibility and 
freedom. But the error of this position is that it isolates the indi- 
vidual and makes him autonomous in his relation to good and evil. 
Brunner agrees with Augustine in finding the very quality of a 
man’s personal existence to be evil and in denying what Schleier- 
macher taught that evil expresses itself in isolated acts of the 
moment (pp. 53 f.). 

Because sin involves a broken relationship with God which is 
beyond the power of man to repair, it is for man to face that fact 
of his guilt and helplessness. Only as man turns away from self 
to put his trust in God as he reveals himself in Jesus Christ is the 
contradiction resolved (pp. 57 f.). The salvation that one thus 
experiences is neither the beginning of a process that has within 
itself the promise of a gradual unfoldment till perfection is reached 
nor is it a salvation already achieved. It is rather a promise of a 
salvation that God himself will accomplish in the final judgment. 
It is only in this sense, we take it, that Bruner can speak of salva- 
tion as an accomplished fact as follows: “The acceptance of God’s 
gift through faith zs the creation of the new man....., Asa 
believer I need not strive to get a place, to reach a point, or to realize 
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myself. By the gracious word of God in Christ I am placed; I 
have obtained .... ; my self is realized” (pp. 74 f.). In the 
oriental mysteries contact with some divine substance was neces- 
sary to salvation; in the Christian church sacramentalism in varied 
forms became the mediator of salvation; in the Theology of Crisis 
faith is a means of salvation much as it was held forth in the 
younger Luther. Thus it is that the Theology of Crisis assumes 
to teach the true Christian ethics as over against naturalism, which 
accepts conditions much as they are, and also opposes moral ideal- 
ism on the ground that it is too impractical. It is quite ready to 
proclaim the existence of a horrible contradiction between the world 
as it is and the world to come and willing to accept the challenge of 
faith to overcome this contradiction by a program more revolu- 
tionary than any other (pp. 82 f.). 

While faith is regarded wholly an individual affair also its 
social aspect is recognized. Rauschenbusch is given right in his 
insistence on the social character of Christianity (p. 2). Thus is 
a condition of complete passivity combined with the most aggressive 
activity. ‘‘He who has taken the inner fortress of your soul, i. e., 
your ego,” says Brunner, “will not stop there but will take you 
with him to conquer the world” (p. 84). This social aspect of the 
Christian life is seen to be the raison d’etre of the church. As 
such it stands apart from other communions, the former being 
God-made and eternal, the latter natural or artificial (p. 83). 

According to the Theology of Crisis two dangers threaten the 
life of the church. These are Eastern mysticism which seeks de- 
liverance from a temporal and sinful world, and Western moralism 
which holds that man is good at heart and so in process of steady 
progress (p. 86). Either conception is held to be illusory, as the 
real problem is not the saving from the world, or to be saved in the 
world, but the saving of the world. But this is a task beyond any- 
thing that man is capable of. “Our present danger,” says Brun- 
ner, “is the activism of the West, as one finds it perhaps most 
typically represented in the ‘socialized’ church in America” (p. 87). 
And again: “What separates us from our religious socialist friends 
is neither their socialism nor their anti-militarism but their belief 
that, by such social activity, the kingdom of God is coming closer 
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and closer; and that such a social-ethical activity can be detached 
from the preaching of the Gospel, from the church and theological 
thought” (p. 88). Brunner laments therefore the substitution for 
faith in God of “a modern religious ethical programme which seems 
to be better fitted to our generation, but which, in fact, is only the 
wisdom of man, is no moving power, and ends in mere fussiness” 
(p. 90). This he thinks is the abyss toward which the church is 
heading. 

How then are we to conceive of progress according -to the 
Theology of Crisis? It denies such a thing as progress in the 
modern sense. ‘The teaching of the gospel and the theory of 
progress are irreconcilable opposites,” says Brunner (p. 102). It 
denies that the kingdom of God can come through the natural 
processes of growth. The cross brings to light the absolute contra- 
diction between this world and the other transcendent world of 
God (p. 108). Death and sin are but different phases of the same 
thing and can be overcome only by an act of God in a sense that 
is eschatological, transcendent, and anti-evolutionary. It is ad- 
mitted that the kingdom of God broke through the historical 
process in Jesus Christ and continues in the church, but it can be 
experienced only by faith and it consists in the promise of a king- 
dom to come. Only so can one belong to the kingdom of God at 
the same time as he is a member of a world of sin and death (p. 
109). 

This faith does result in improved human relations and condi- 
tions to be sure, but this must not be understood to mean that the 
kingdom of God is established thereby. These results are only the 
reflections of a transcendent kingdom (p. 110). As a matter of 
fact all apparent progress is illusory, for the forces of evil will 
increase till the final judgment. Then will the redemptive revolu- 
tion of all things take place. This event will mark the end of this 
world with its sin and death and issue in the resurrection of the 
dead, and the restoration of creation to its original perfection (p. 
107). 

It is quite evident that the Theology of Crisis arrives at its 
conclusions on the assumption that there is a qualitative difference 
between the Yon-side and the This-side, between God and his king- 
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dom on one hand and man and the kingdom of this world on the 
other. It has little use for a religious experience that can be ex- 
pressed in terms of psychology. It is therefore that Brunner can 
deny that faith is a psychological function because it is supra- 
empirical.” The religion that counts consists of an inner vision or 
revelation as to the reality of God and assurance of salvation in 
the future no one knows when. But this revelation is wholly dis- 
continuous with human experience. 

What are we to say to all this? We believe that an unwar- 
ranted dualism is here introduced into our thinking. The modern 
man is willing enough to concede that there is a richness of ex- 
perience that goes beyond the merely rational processes, but he is 
not convinced that this justifies the assumption of irrationality or 
a special act of revelation, or that one must renounce the concept 
of divine immanence to make vivid that God which transcends all 
thought and human striving. Rather would he say: “God is a 
Being who is objective, to be sure, but who is continuous with na- 
ture, immanent within man and within man’s environment, active 
through other activities.”* 

The older theology was concerned with the origin of sin and 
evil in order to determine degrees of guilt and punishment and the 
need of forgiveness. The assumption here was that although man 
was not free enough to choose the good yet he was free enough to 
choose evil. There is a similar approach in the Theology of Crisis. 
We too are interested in going back of present manifestations of 
evil but for practical rather than philosophical reasons. It is seen 
that the factors involved in a situation are exceedingly complex, 
having not only individual but social ramifications. An aid in 
their understanding is to trace them back to situations that were 
less complex, and hence more readily understood. In such a study 
of developments from situations relatively simple to those that are 
more complex it is important to utilize all the data that such sci- 
ences as psychology, biology, sociology, and economics can give. 
The Theology of Crisis, on the other hand, asks us to start with 


10 Brunner, Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 305. 
11 Smith and Wright, Essays in Philosophy, pp. 148 f. 
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God and condemns as false the schemes of religious education that 
starts with man. But the tendency of this approach is to make 
religion quite independent of external circumstances and to disrupt 
that intimate relation between morality and religion which has 
always characterized Christianity at its best. 

In order to deal intelligently and more adequately with the 
problem of evil it appears that our task is a threefold one. (1) It 
is necessary to get at the facts involved. The Theology of Crisis 
is right in rejecting a theory o fevolution that shuts its eyes to cer- 
tain disturbing facts in the interest of a concept that makes prog- 
ress inevitable. In denying this conception of progress the The- 
ology of Crisis no doubt shows the deeper insight. But it seems 
to be equally blind in another way. While the exponents of evolu- 
tion have been prone to ignore certain facts in the interest of a 
philosophy of life, so the Barthians have permitted their sensitive- 
ness to evil to blind them to those facts that reveal remedial and 
conquering forces within the processes of life itself. It was quite 
natural therefore that as the evolutionists became overly optimistic 
as to the outcome of things, the Barthians became hopeless pessi- 
mists as regards this life, and saw no other escape than to postulate 
a kingdom of God which would break into the natural world 
process at some future time, which will usher in the great trans- 
formation. This view makes salvation but a promise at best. Man 
may be as ethically religious as he wishes, yet he cannot attain sal- 
vation. There is thus no recognition here of factors already at work 
which have ultimate significance banishing evils and redeeming 
frustrated lives. Such insight is the great need of the hour to- 
gether with a more intelligent use of the resources of life already at 
hand. Instead of a metaphysical relation to God and forgiveness 
in the abstract, the problem appears rather the achievement of an 
uncompromising realism in dealing with the facts of life and a 
readiness to cooperate with those laws of life which express the 
way of God and which, as experience teaches us, make for more 
harmonious and meaningful human living. 

(2) Religious experience and convictions must find thought- 
patterns that grow out of present-day social experience and the 
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findings of science. The serious defect of the Theology of Crisis 
is that it contents itself with the thought-patterns of an age of au- 
tocratic rule and monarchical and feudal institutions, the guiding 
spirit of which was an absolutist ruler or a feudal lord whose de- 
crees required absolute obedience, and, if violated, an appeal for 
pardon, which he was at liberty to grant arbitrarily or to withhold.” 
These modes of expression are becoming more and more unintelli- 
gible. They are tools that have become antiquated and are there- 
fore gradually giving way to something more adequate for present- 
_ day experience and world outlook. 

(3) Finally, the dynamic of true religion must be found within 
the social process and not outside it. It is unthinkable that the 
dualistic standpoint of the Theology of Christ is anything but a 
passing event in an effort to bring men to realize that life is more 
serious and baffling than the neat schemes and superficial optimism 
of a pre-war generation had ever dreamed. Therefore, how- 
ever perplexing and baffling may be the evils of life, the best way 
we have for dealing with it lies in the scientific method of observa- 
tion, analysis, and control, and in a faith that is rooted and 
grounded in human experience itself. 


12 Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, pp. 15 f. 


THE FRAMING OF THE FIRST APOLOGY OF THE 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 


Pees MELANCHTHON spent a restless and anxious after- 

noon on August 3, 1530. For nearly six weeks a commission 
of Roman Catholic theologians had been “cooking and stewing” 
a reply to the Augsburg Confession. And for nearly six weeks 
Philip had been torn between the feeling that he had made too 
many concessions in the Confession and the fear that he had not 
made enough. Now the Diet had been assembled to hear the 
Roman reply. Philip stayed away. But when Alexander Schweiss, 
the imperial secretary, read the Confutation, Philip’s associates 
remarked how “childish and silly it was.”” Later, when Philip 
heard the reports of the Lutherans who had been present at the 
reading, he felt relieved. ‘The fact that the Confutation was so 
childish and silly,” he wrote to Luther, “allowed us, after its read- 
ing had been concluded, to express the greatest satisfaction in the 
matter. Faber has never written so silly and inept a book but that 
the reported Confutation appears to be even more silly and in- 
epee All good and wise men seem to be even more confident 
and courageous, now that they have heard how puerilely and fool- 
ishly the Confutation was written.” 

When the reading of the Confutation had been concluded, 
Emperor Charles V expressed the hope that, since many articles 
found mutual agreement, “the Protestants might return to the 
bosom of the Church.” To this the Elector of Saxony responded 


1 The Spanish abbot, Gonzalo de Illescas, reported that the reading was inter- 
rupted by contemptuous laughter on the part of the Evangelicals: “Oyeron la respuesta 
con tanto escarnio y risa, como sino fuera la mas acertada que se podia pedir.” Cyp- 
rian, Historia der Augspurgischen Confession, p. 78, already declares that sufficient evi- 
dence for this charge is wanting. 

2 Enders, VIII, p. 180. 
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that “if any action should be taken toward the conciliation of the 
religious question, they (the Protestants) would do whatever they 
were able to do with a clear conscience. If any of their articles 
can be shown to be in error by the testimony of Scripture, they 
will not contest it. Ifa fuller explanation is desired for this, they 
will give it; in fact, it would be necessary for them to state and 
explain more fully . . . . the articles of their doctrine which they 
have offered. And so they request that a copy of the Confutation 
be given to them.”* This was the first indication that the Lu- 
therans intended to prepare some sort of elaboration and defense 
of the Augsburg Confession. It was the natural thing for them 
to do. At the same time it was in accordance with the Imperial 
Rescript of January 21, 1530, which declared that the Emperor 
desired that “divisions may be allayed”’ and promised “to give a 
charitable hearing to every man’s opinion, thoughts, and notions, 
to understand them, to weigh them, to bring and reconcile men to 
a unity in Christian truth. ... ”* 

Two days later, after he had deliberated over the Elector’s 
request, the Emperor promised a copy of the Confutation. But 
this promise was coupled with the condition that it should not lead 
to further disputations, since the matter has already been suffi- 
ciently treated, that the Protestants come to agreement on the basis 
of the Confutation, and that the copy should not be printed or 
allowed to leave their hands. ‘The adversaries’ offer of the copy,” 
Chancellor Briick explains, “was like that of the fox who invited 
the stork to be his guest and set food before him in a wide, flat dish, 
so that he could not grasp the food with his pointed beak. This is 
exactly what was done to the Elector, four princes, and the allied 
cities when their request for a copy was granted. But this was 
granted on such conditions that they could not accept it without 
injury to their honor.’ It is evident that the conditions were 
purposely framed so as to make it impossible for the Lutherans to 
accept them. ‘Hence what was allowed in word was in act for- 
bidden.” The Lutherans, of course, refused to accept such con- 


3 Schirrmacher, Briefe und Acten, p. 170. 
4 Reu, The Augsburg Confession: a Collection of Sources, pp. *71 f. 
5 Forstemann, Archiv fiir die Geschichte der kirchlichen Reformation, I, 1, p. 74. 
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ditions, although pressure was brought to bear on them in “lengthy 
and sharp” conferences. On August 6 it was announced that a 
sketchy answer to the Roman Confutation had been prepared on 
the basis of what the Lutherans had remembered of the Catholic 
document from its public reading.“ This original nucleus of the 
Apology, if we may call it that, was forgotten during the attempts 
to reconcile the Lutherans with Rome and was not taken up again 
until these attempts had failed. The Lutherans pointed out, how- 
ever, that they had based the articles of the Augsburg Confession 
on Holy Scripture, and that they had showed a willingness to de- 
fend these articles. “It is impossible for us to give them up with 
a clear conscience and peace of heart, unless we are so convinced 
by a refutation based on God’s Word and Truth that we might rest 
upon it with a quiet and confident conscience.” 

It is clear from the attitude of the Emperor that he regarded 
the Roman Confutation as a complete vindication of Catholic doc- 
trine and a conclusive refutation of Evangelical teaching. It is 
just as clear from the attitude of the Lutherans who were assem- 
bled at the Diet that they considered the Confutation insufficient 
and inadequate to shake the convictions which they had confessed. 
A great gulf was fixed between them. And the fact that it re- 
mained fixed through all the negotiations of the next seven weeks 
made the preparation of another and more extensive document to 
justify the Lutheran position both inevitable and necessary. 

From the beginning there appeared to be either an unwilling- 
‘ness or an inability on the part of the Roman representatives to 
grasp the totality of the Lutheran confessional position. Their 
approach in the Confutation, as well as in the subsequent confer- 
ences, was to deal with particular doctrines or practices, one after 
another, without considering how these doctrines or practices fitted 
into the wholeness of the Lutheran view.* Consequently the grav- 


6 Forstemann, Urkundenbuch zu der Geschichte des Reichstages zu Augsburg wm 
Jahre 1530, Il, p. 181. 


7 Ibid., p. 185. 
8 Ibid., p. 222: “Das man also die Confession und Confutation zusamen genomen, und 
ein artikel nach dem andern furzunemen.... . ” The second committee of fourteen 
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est defect in the Confutation, in the final analysis, was the fact 
that it attempted to reply to the Augsburg Confession as if it were 
a series of articles having no necessary relation to each other. It 
is quite true, as has been frequently brought to our attention, that 
the Augsburg Confession makes no pretence at being an exhaustive 
or logically developed theological system. But it is equally true 
that each article is rooted, more or less directly, in a very definite 
conception of God’s relation to mankind and a very definite attitude 
on the part of man toward God, toward life, and toward society 
which are peculiarly Lutheran. Since this is so, the attempt of 
the Romans simply to reach into their barrel of ready-made dog- 
matic formulas and to select this one or that to set over against the 
Lutheran articles, and then to declare these articles refuted on the 
ground that they differed from their own formulas, was abysmally 
inadequate. Melanchthon realized this later on when he prepared 
the final revision of the Apology. 

This misunderstanding began with a failure to appreciate the 
different values and contents which were given by the two parties 
to common theological terms. It led to conflicts in the sessions of 
the conciliation committees that revealed clearly that the Augsburg 
Confession and the Roman Confutation really did not have as much 
in common as the latter declared. Fundamental divergences came 
to light again and again during the August conferences. Refer- 
ring to the second article (on original sin), for instance, Spalatin 
reports Eck as having said that “on the whole the article is in ac- 
cord with the Christian Church. But there is a defect in the 
definition, namely that -concupiscence is called an original sin. 
Also that it remains a sin both before and after baptism. ... . 
But it is only a strife about words.” Melanchthon explained that 
he used the terms sine fiducia et timore and fomes, “not wishing 
to employ them as in the school (by the Scholastics). For they 
call it carentia rectitudinis originalis, while he calls it ‘without fear 
and trust’. Dr. Eck replied that this was a new way of expressing 
it. There would be agreement concerning this article except that 
the usual word has not been used. Beyond that they agree in their 
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meaning.” Thus Melanchthon could presume to say in the first 
draft of the Apology, with some justification at least: “His Im- 
perial Majesty will perceive that we hold and teach the same con- 
cerning original sin as the Catholic Church.” 

A more serious misunderstanding grew out of the apparent 
indifference with which the Lutherans included or omitted the sola 
in the doctrine of justification. “The adversaries cavil about the 
word sola and even wish to appear facetious,’ Melanchthon wrote 
in the first draft of the Apology. “They give us a new name, 
calling us Solarii because we say that man is justified by faith 
alone.”* But in the four articles treating of justification the 
Augsburg Confession speaks of per fidem without including the 
peculiarly Lutheran solam. In his efforts to be conciliatory, Me- 
lanchthon passed over this distinctively Lutheran emphasis, not 
only in the Augsburg Confession, but also in his later communica- 
tions with Campeggio and his secretary. And during the nego- 
tiations toward the end of August, on the protest of Eck, the 
Lutherans omitted the sola fides and substituted the formula: man 
is justified by divine grace through the medium of faith, the Word, 
and the sacraments.” “He (Eck) wished us to write thus, Me- 
lanchthon reported to Luther, “that we are justified by grace and 
faith. I did not object. But that simpleton does not understand 
the word ‘grace’.”"* No matter what terms were used, the Lu- 
therans continued to cling to the content of their original confes- 
sion. Eck simply understood gratia in the Scholastic, and Me- 
lanchthon in Luther’s sense. Nothing was gained but greater 
confusion. Perceiving this, Luther wrote from Coburg with 
characteristic bluntness: “You write that Eck has been forced by 
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you to confess that we are justified by faith. Would to God that 
you had forced him to quit lying!” 

Naturally this logomachy, which consumed so much of the 
negotiators’ time, was an indication of differences which went 
deeper. Justification meant a personal experience to the Lutheran 
theologians and a more or less mechanical process to the Catholics. 
To Luther and his followers it meant an inward assurance of God’s 
grace, appropriated in the exercise of personal faith. To the 
medieval Catholic mind, on the other hand, it was the descent upon 
him from without of forces which streamed only through the chan- 
nels afforded by the church. Forms and formulas, polity and 
priesthood were consequently intimately bound up with these chan- 
nels. This being so, it was only natural for the Catholics to view 
such matters as sacredotal celibacy, monasticism, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, festivals, and sacrifices from an entirely different 
standpoint. Again and again they admitted the presence of abuses 
and were willing to make temporary concessions in view of their 
existence. On August 20, for example, they went so far as to 
declare that “because of views and sacred orders which they have 
assumed voluntarily, the priests could not contract lawful mar- 
riage. But to spare the wenches (mulierculis) who were led 
astray, to provide for the offspring, and to avoid scandals which 
might arise for other reasons, those priests who have actually con- 
tracted such relationships may continue until the coming Council— 
but without approval.” But these concessions were always made 
on the basis of conditions which clearly indicated their temporary 
and imperfect character. They were always guarded and hedged 
about by provisions for the restoration of the old order. So here 
“no one should be prevented from returning to celibacy” and “cel- 
ibates should take the place of married priests as soon as possible.” 
The Evangelicals contended for the marriage of priests, not only 
because of the scandals accompanying the unmarried state, but also 
because celibacy imposed upon priests something unnatural and un- 
necessary. Marriage closed no channels of grace. ‘‘When the 
adversaries reason that the priests ought to be pure because it is 
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proper that the sacrament should be administered by pure men, 
they do well. For marriage is not impurity. The Scripture says 
that marriage is an honorable estate. And the holy martyr, Paph- 
nutius, with the agreement of the entire Council of Nicaea, de- 
clared that honorabiles esse nuptias.”** So it is not the old order 
which Catholics would restore, but an innovation which they would 
introduce. The Gospel of Christ must be preached, and there dare 
be no reproach heaped on those who preach it, whether they be 
married or celibate. 

These negotiations had not progressed very far when Me- 
lanchthon’s uneasiness returned. The satisfaction he had ex- 
pressed after the reading of the Roman Confutation was no longer 
in evidence. He was at the head of the Lutheran party which was 
meeting with representatives of the Catholic estates in an effort to 
effect an agreement. He had prepared one formal “opinion” after 
another on all the articles in disagreement. He was trying to 
show, as he had written to Campeggio on July 6, that “we have no 
dogma which differs from the Roman Church.” And now he was 
tired and disheartened. “Often when the (Roman) princes met,” 
Jerome Baumgartner reported later, “someone came dashing up to 
the Elector, told him how good and sincere his intentions were, and 
confided to him that he had understood the Emperor to say this or 
that; and if one would only yield on this or that point, the cause 
might still be saved, and so on. Philip is on the job at once, for- 
mulates articles, glosses them, ete. ..... Then when we are 
summoned and find that the mess which has been cooked up is not 
to our taste, there is trouble, and the theologians run about, saying 
that we do not want peace—as if it were certain that peace could be 
preserved if we yielded.” 

Pressure had been brought to bear on Melanchthon from — 
many sides. Erasmus, who had refrained from attending the Diet 
of Augsburg although many had urged him to come, complained 
about all the hate and bitterness. There was war in Switzerland 
and among the Frieslanders. There was danger of invasion from 
the Turks. There was disruption and instability in Gaul and 
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Italy. Meanwhile, another tumult in Germany was threatening to 
subvert the whole church. “If my words have any weight,” he 
wrote to Melanchthon, “let anything be done rather than allow war 
to be undertaken.””* This advice was followed by a communica- 
tion from John Eck. “TI also beseech you by the love of Christ,” 
he wrote, “that you help Germany and all the princes to come to 
agreement, so that unity may prevail in the Church. Why do you 
wish to introduce so many debatable matters? Let them be refer- 
red to a Council.”*® Rome, too, had watched the negotiations for 
reunion with interest. Pope Clement VII seemed disposed to as- 
sist the Emperor as much as possible in winning back the Lu- 
therans. The rumor was abroad that he had proposed to Charles 
that three concessions might be made to the Lutherans : communion 
in both kinds, marriage of priests after the fashion in the Greek 
church, and the pronouncement as mortal sin of only those trans- 
gressions of ecclesiastical law which are de jure divino. But these 
proposals were once again conditioned by insistence on agreement 
with regard to all other points. 

Melanchthon was not the man to remain unaffected by these 
calculatingly subtle persuasions. He was a timid spirit, weary of 
the combat into which he had been thrust. He was still yearning 
“that we might have peace again and that we might have leisure 
again for study.” He abhorred “tumult” almost as much as Eras- 
mus. War must be obviated. “If it should be started, not only 
would infinite physical evils take place, as the devastation of Ger- 
many, slaughters, ravishings, sacrileges, debaucheries, but far 
worse things would happen—spiritual evils, a greater confusion 
and perturbation of religions.” Nor was he unaware of the bitter 
criticism which would be directed against him for attempting to 
make peace with Rome. He thought there were but two alterna- 
tives: peace or war, reconciliation or anarchy, church unity at the 
cost of sacrifices or schism at the cost of the whole Gospel. And 
he chose the former. ‘We promised the adversaries that we would 
yield certain politica which could be conceded ,without offense to 
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conscience,’ he wrote to Alber. ‘I know that our moderation will 
run us up against the censure of the people. But it is not right 
that we should be influenced by the clamors of the people. Peace 
and prosperity must be considered.’’”° 

The censure which Melanchthon anticipated was not slow in 
making its appearance. The representatives of the city of Nurem- 
berg reported the committee proceedings to.Nuremberg, and the 
theologians there conferred on these documents and reports. As 
far as the controverted articles were concerned, the reports “ap- 
peared to their own able theologians, and undoubtedly to other 
Christian people as well, as if very much had been given up, yielded, 
and played into the hands of the papists that is either harmful to 
the consciences of men, not conformable with Scripture, or in many 
ways grievous and scandalous to those who have hitherto confessed 
Christ and his Gospel.” The Nurembergers feared the restoration 
of former practices “which again attract the simple people and lead 
them astray. There would be such confusion in all the church 
practices that nothing less than a great tumult would be brought 
about among the common people. especially among the pious com- 
municants, to say nothing of the other consequences.” 

This opposition to Melanchthon’s concessions, centering as it 
did very largely in the cities, has been looked upon with suspicion 
by recent historians. Interpreting this period from the standpoint 
of economic history, Dr. Vedder” follows the Catholic historians, 
Janssen and Pastor,” in asserting that differences in dogma were 
not keeping the parties apart as much as a difference in ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. The delegates from the cities, for instance, are said to 
have opposed the restoration of episcopal jurisdiction because it 
would take out of their hands the church properties which they had 
acquired. As long as these properties remained in the hands of | 
the secular princes and cities, they could use them as they saw fit. 
It would have been strange, to be sure, if this power had not been 
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abused. It has been charged that some adherents of the Lutheran 
teachings demolished a number of churches, using altars, grave- 
stones, and other sacred monuments in the fortification of their 
castles and town walls, and even going as far as to sell monstrances 
and chalices at auction. A few months before the opening of the 
Diet of Augsburg, Margrave George of Brandenburg applied 50,- 
000 florins of the proceeds from such a sale to pay off the gambling 
debts and other liabilities of his deceased brother.** But this was 
by no means a general practice. The proceeds from the sale of 
dismantled monasteries were usually diverted into other channels. 
The Elector of Saxony, for instance, used them for the mainte- 
nance of churches and schools and for the support of the poor. If 
self-interest had been the motive of these secular leaders, they 
would not have taken the course they did. They were threatened 
with greater losses than they could possibly have gained by appro- 
priating the possessions of the church. And so we must look else- 
where for a motive. 

We find this expressed very clearly in a report which was 
made by the Nuremberg delegates at the end of August, after the 
Saxons had showed a disposition to be more lenient in granting 
power to the bishops than appeared safe to the other Lutherans. 
“Even, more has been granted and conceded to the bishops in this 
writing concerning episcopal jurisdiction than they had dared as- 
sume before, or than they had ever had before. And if this one 
article should stand, it would be the subtlest and best way in which 
to quash and root out the Gospel that could ever have been devised. 
For if the ordinarii (bishops) are permitted to rule over the priests 
as heretofore . . . . what would come of it, what else can anyone 
suppose will come of it, but that the bishops will no longer admit 
a Christian and righteous priest who presents himself for of- 
fice? ... If the preachers, harrassed in this way, would not be 
tolerated or would be dismissed, what would happen to the Gospel, 
and how long would the Christian religion last?””’ Before this the 
Lutheran members of the Committee of Fourteen had; declared 
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that they would do all that they could to maintain the jurisdiction 
of bishops as it had existed. But they pointed out that this could 
be done only if abuses were corrected. The bishops must be dili- 
gent in seeing to it that there is adequate preaching, that the sacra- 
ments are properly administered, that capable men are ordained, 
that priests live a decent life, and so on.** Chancellor Briick had 
also suggested that it would be fruitless to discuss episcopal juris- 
diction until the other points of disagreement were settled. For 
the objection to the bishops rested on the fact that the bishops had 
set themselves against the preachers of the Gospel and against the 
reform of those abuses which were especially included in the other 
points of disagreement.” It was clearly not a desire for power or 
greed for possession which caused the majority of the Lutherans 
to take a stand against episcopal government. 

But Melanchthon was still obsessed with the idea that some 
sort of church unity must be preserved as a guarantee of peace. 
The advice of Erasmus and the thinly veiled threats of the Roman 
theologians confirmed him in his view. He lost his patience with 
his colleagues and denounced them in a letter to Luther, complain- 
ing that “they do not care about religion; their only concern is to 
be freed from the control of the bishops.” The laymen at Augs- 
burg, however, remained firm in their opposition to the old church 
government. They saw that its restoration would mean the 
stamping out of the Gospel, and they held fast to this conviction 
despite the insinuations and intrigues that were employed to make 
them betray their faith. Elector John was threatened with deposi- 
tion from his electorate unless he returned to the fold of the 
church. Similar attempts were made to persuade Duke George 
of Brandenburg to yield to Rome. “If he would yield to the 
Emperor, he was promised the restoration of Prince Ulrich of 
Wurtemberg, and should this involve him in a controversy with. 
Nassovius of Hesse, the difficulty could’ be composed by the inter- 
vention of the Emperor. But they accomplished nothing with 
these traps.”** To the stalwart faith and stubborn conviction of 
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such laymen as these, who certainly risked losing more of this 
world’s goods than they could possibly gain, belongs much of the 
credit for carrying the Lutheran cause through a trying crisis. 

It was not long before circumstances forced Melanchthon to 
recognize the truth of his colleague’s contention. All the plans he 
had carefully made for the reconciliation of Wittenberg and Rome 
were collapsing like a house of cards. The insincerity of the 
Roman negotiators was being laid bare. Campeggio opposed the 
calling of Council because “‘the Lutherans do not even hold to older 
Councils.” There was talk again of enforcing the Edict of 
Worms. The Lutherans, too, grew more and more impatient with 
Philip. The Nuremberg theologians sent a copy of a proposed 
reply to the Roman Confutation which Osiander had prepared,” 
finding fault with further attempts at conciliation. The earlier 
draft of a reply to the Confutation, prepared on August 6 and 
withheld when amicable negotiations were begun, was also recalled 
at this time. And when Eck threatened war, even Melanchthon 
despaired of restoring unity to the church. “Although His Majesty 
would not hand over the Confutation of our Confession without a 
special condition,” the Nurembergers reported to their senate, “the 
answering of it, as far as the articles were noted when it was read, 
should not be abandoned, and the answer should be given to His 
Majesty.”’* 

It was not alone the lay princes and the delegates from the 
Lutheran cities, however, who influenced Melanchthon to alter his 
stand. Another influence was brought to bear on him from 
Coburg. The Nurembergers had suggested that since the Word 
of God was a particular concern to Martin Luther, “through whom 
Almighty God allowed his Gospel to be preached and established 
in recent times,” he should be consulted. Spalatin wrote directly 
to Luther to inform him that “Philip Melanchthon, wearied by the 
incredible malignity and godlessness of the adversaries, seems as 
if he would yield a little more to them. Only answer us at once 
as to what we can allow safely and without injury to the glory of 
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God and his Word or to our salvation.”** Melanchthon and his 
colleagues had, of course, kept Luther informed concerning the 
progress of affairs in Augsburg with more or less regularity and 
completeness. From the time of the opening of the Diet in June, 
when Luther was asked to suggest what the Lutherans should do 
if their preachers were not allowed to preach or if they were in- 
vited to attend Mass and take part in the Corpus Christi procession, 
to the time when the Lutherans left the Diet, there was a constant 
exchange of letters between Coburg and Augsburg. He was asked 
to prepare “‘opinions” on the Eucharist in both kinds, on the mar- 
riage of priests, the Mass, ordination, monasticism, confession, 
fasting, the papacy, and so on. On one occasion Melanchthon 
asked him to provide him with arguments with which to meet the 
Catholics on the question of ecclesiastical traditions. Are these 
traditions to be observed, he asks, because they are works pleasing 
to God? Or because they are essential elements of worship? Or 
because they are conducive to good order? Or on account of their 
pedagogical value? Or on account of their value as means of 
producing faith? Can they be omitted because they are contrary 
to the doctrine of justification and because they conflict with the 
liberty given by the Gospel? “If obedience is necessary, there is 
no liberty; for liberty and obedience contradict each other.” 
Philip’s dependence on Luther is very marked throughout. 
Only when he is persuaded that a little yielding here and there will 
promote peace, does he go his own way and refrain from consult- 
ing Luther. And then he often conveniently forgets what Luther 
had just advised. For example, Melanchthon had just asked 
Luther, on July 28, whether reception of the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds was only a relatively or an absolutely binding requirement. 
Luther responded on August 4, declaring among other things: 
“We ought to obey God rather than men. On the other hand, if a 
man does not know and is perplexed about this whole matter, let 
him see to it that he learns and becomes acquainted with what he 
does not know. For ignorance of the matter is no excuse. Fora 
Christian ought to know the ordinances of Christ, his Lord... . . 
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Far less sufficient is it for godliness if anyone is not bound by a 
great longing for the whole sacrament, and wishes meanwhile to 
live content with one kind. For this sacrament has not been in- 
stituted that we may use it according as we may wish it in a com- 
plete or incomplete form, but it ought to be offered and received 
according to the command and Word of God, for the use of the 
sacrament is dependent neither on our power, nor our work, nor 
our wish alone, but on the Word and command of God.’ Despite 
this unequivocal statement of an opinion which Melanchthon un- 
doubtedly shared, and which was certainly in his mind, he found 
it convenient to forget it and then innocently ask Luther on August 
22: “I excused those who have hitherto received one kind in error, 
for they have kept crying that the whole Church has been con- 
demned by us. What do you think of it? ... If you think thus 
write plainly.”** 

The difference between Luther’s stubborn resistance to con- 
cessions and Melanchthon’s pliant readiness to yield is nowhere re- 
vealed more clearly than in a comparison of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion with the Exhortation to the Clergy in the Diet of Augsburg. 
Even taking into account the difference in the character and pur- 
pose of these writings, we must be impressed by the fact that these 
two works, which appeared almost simultaneously, grew out of 
fundamentally different attitudes. _ Melanchthon concluded the 
first part of the Augsburg Confession with the words: “This is 
about the sum of doctrine among us, in which can be seen that there 
is nothing which is discrepant with the Scriptures or with the 
Catholic Church or with the Roman Church, so far as that Church 
is known from writers.” Luther, on the other hand, disclaims 
being an innovator himself, but emphasizes the fact that the insti- 
tutions he opposes are innovations.*” So Melanchthon tried to 
justify the existence of the Evangelical movement within the Cath- 
olic church; Luther denied the right of the contemporary Catholic 
church to existence within the Christian church. And this is ex- 
actly the point on which their whole divergence at this time hinges. 
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Luther viewed the questions that were put to him by Melanch- 
‘thon with growing disfavor as the weeks passed. ‘“Why don’t you 
answer the questions which you sent me yourself?” he asks in one 
of his letters. In another he declares that he is ‘‘out-and-out dis- 
pleased with this negotiating concerning union in doctrine, since it 
is utterly impossible, unless the pope is willing to put away his 
popery.” Plainly enough Luther had little sympathy with the 
efforts to conciliate the differences betweemthe Evangelicals and 
the Romans. “As far as I am concerned,” he had written to Philip 
immediately after the reading of the Augsburg Confession, “more 
than enough has been yielded in that Apology (7. e., the Augsburg 
Confession). If they refuse it, I can see nothing more that I can 
yield Coy I am more and more confirmed in the purpose that I 
will yield nothing more, come what may.’”** As early as the middle 
of July, Luther was convinced that the Diet would accomplish 
nothing further as far as the religious question was concerned. 
“Seek the Emperor’s permission to withdraw,” he advised Jonas, 
Spalatin, Melanchthon, and Agricola. “Leave the Elector’s 
councillors there to take care of the other matters. Our business is 
done. You will be able to effect nothing better or more favorable 
in addition. Home! Home!’ Luther’s insistence on adherence 
to “the Gospel and our Confession,” expressed now quietly and 
patiently, now urgently and vehemently, stirred Melanchthon’s con- 
science and restored his courage. Combined with the reproaches 
of the Lutheran princes and the imperial cities, and coming on the 
heels of the repeated failure of his own efforts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Rome, Luther’s letters probably did more than anything 
else to give to the first draft of the Apology its clear-cut, direct, 
and unequivocal tone. 

On August 29, 1530, the Lutherans at the Diet decided to 
press to its conclusion the interrupted preparation of a reply to the 
Roman Confutation. In it they proposed to explain why they - 
could not regard the Confutation as an adequate refutation of the 
Augsburg Confession, and why they must continue in this Confes- 
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sion. Melanchthon and Chancellor Brtick, together with several 
other theologians, were commissioned to draw up the document. 
The Nuremberg delegate, Baumgartner, indicated to them that 
he had “some suggestions that might be used in it, and these we 
would like to present.” After three committees had failed to come 
to a settlement, and while the attempt was being made to form a 
fourth committee to discuss the differences which were keeping the 
two parties apart, the work was begun in earnest. “We have been 
busy preparing an Apology to be presented to the Emperor,“ Me- 
lanchthon informs Egidius at this time. “It will be somewhat 
sharper than the Confession, unless we can get a fair settlement.””** 

Since the Apology was to be a reply to the Roman Confuta- 
tion, and since the Emperor had refused to give the Lutherans a 
copy of the Confutation, the notes which Camerarius and others 
had taken during the official reading of the document had to be 
resorted to. These notes” give the nature of the arguments and 
the points in dispute. They include only a few of the Scriptural 
citations, however, and there are other omissions which resulted 
from hasty note-taking. ‘Many verses are adduced at this point 
which refer to merit,” is the scant notice we find under Article IV, 
and when the marriage of priests is discussed in the second part, 
the note-takers only had time enough to remark that “there were 
many references here from Canon Law.” The sketchiness of 
these notes naturally made it difficult to reply to the Confutation 
pointedly and effectively. To some extent this defect was remedied 
by using the notes which the Lutherans were able to take during 
the sessions of the conciliation committees which intervened. 
For when the Lutherans protested that they could not be expected 
to discuss the differences between their Confession and the Catholic 
Confutation without having a copy of the Confutation, they were 
promised that it would be read to them “as often as it might be 
necessary.” Thus the separate articles of the Confutation were 
probably read many times in the sessions of the committees, doubt- 
less in the Latin version, since Latin was used in the proceedings. 
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But Melanchthon must have used other sources in addition. The 
discussion of matters in the first draft of the Apology which could 
not have grown out of the Confutation itself, would seem to indi- 
cate this. He may have used the books which the confutators 
handed to the Emperor when they submitted the Confutation the 
first time. He may also have used such privately prepared refuta- 
tions of the Augsburg Confession as that which Cochlaeus, in col- 
laboration with another Catholic theologian, had published about 
the middle of July (Brevis ad singula puncta Confessioms Protes- 
tantium Principum responsio). Working with some or all of these 
materials, Melanchthon and his colleagues began to formulate an 
answer to the questions which were still in dispute. By Septem- 
ber 20, Philip could report to Camerarius: “I have written an 
Apology of our Confession in these days. If it shall be necessary, 
it will be presented. For it refutes the Confutation which you 
have heard read.” 

On September 22 the Preliminary Recess of the Diet was 
promulgated. It was an arbitrary and high-handed treatment of 
the religious question which rendered the labors of the conciliation 
committees fruitless and empty. It revealed that the Emperor and 
the Catholic estates still occupied the same ground they had held 
when the Confutation was first read. It showed that Luther had 
been right in his expectations, and that Melanchthon had been 
sadly deceived. The Augsburg Confession was declared refuted 
on the basis of Scripture. The Lutherans were given until April 
15, 1531, in which to come to agreement with the Catholics on 
articles which were still in dispute after all the conferences. In 
the meantime they should not allow anything new to be printed or 
sold, nor should any attempt be made to influence anyone to make 
changes in forms of worship or the like. The Lutherans are urged 
to help oppose the Sacramentarians and are given the assurance 
that a call will be issued for a Church Council within six months 
after the close of the Diet.*° : : 

Chancellor Briick immediately appeared on the floor of the 
Diet to say that the Lutherans “have noticed, among other things, 
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that Your Imperial Majesty and Electoral and Princely Graces 
proceed as if the Confession had been sufficiently answered and 
refuted on the basis of the Holy Gospel and the Scriptures. .... 
But they (the Lutherans) have been compelled, always on the basis 
of Scripture, to reject the same (the Confutation) . . .. and have 
not failed, meanwhile, diligently to gather those points, as many as 
they and their representatives observed in the reading, and have 
had another counter statement, or refutation, prepared, containing 
a further account and Scripture proofs. Your Electoral and 
Princely Graces have this at hand now and humbly request that it 
be delivered to Your Majesty, that you graciously give ear to this 
document, and that, in the presence of the Electors, princes, and 
common estates of the Empire, you allow it to be read.” This, 
Brtick explained, was ‘“‘a thing which they long intended doing, but 
were prevented from accomplishing, because of the many confer- 
ences which have been held since then.’** Brtick thereupon sub- 
mitted the first draft of the Apology, and Frederick Palatine ac- 
cepted it, the Emperor nodding approval. “But King Ferdinand 
whispered something in the Emperor’s ear. Although His Majesty 
had at first extended his hand to take it, King Ferdinand caused 
him to withdraw it, and so the Apology was not received that 
night.”*” Nor was it ever officially received. 
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WANTED: A NEW DOGMATIC? 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 


Allentown, Pennsylvania _ 


Ae and again when thoughtful students of the Lutheran 

church in America meet, the question arises, Do we need a new 
dogmatic? As far as my observation goes, there is no unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the content of our old dogmaticians on the part 
of all who have really studied them and proved them through a 
sound exegesis. Only those are in doubt and uncertainty about 
the essential scripturalness of our traditional Lutheran theology 
who have never taken the pains to study it with an open mind, and 
who have been influenced by all sorts of theologies and philosophies 
except that of our Lutheran church. 

But, on the other hand, the form of our traditional theology 
is antiquated. No German or Scandinavian theologian of our 
church uses the mediaeval philosophic terms of our seventeenth 
century theology. These European dogmaticians feel that the 
terminology of the old dogmaticians is not a permanent necessity 
for a Lutheran dogmatic. Their opinion, sound as they are in 
their Lutheranism, is contrary to a permanent human form of dog- 
matic terminology. They see in this adherence of American the- 
ologians of Lutheranism a defect. It seems to them that the prac- 
tical canonization of mediaeval theological forms of thought in 
framing a theological system is a remnant of mediaevalism which 
is not essential to our faith. Are they correct? 

We must admit, I think, that we have failed in America, in 
most of our theological work, to appreciate the fact that our faith 
is expressible in modern terms of thought. Our lack in general 
has been a deficiency of modern philosophic training and the ability 
to use what is good in modern thought to frame a theological sys- 
tem which will appeal to the modern mind. One result has been 
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churches because we have not produced a single outstanding dog- 
matic which has had any appeal to the modern and American way 
of thinking. 

Would it not be possible through a cooperation of a number 
of our teachers of dogmatics to attempt the task of surveying the 
field, and then to select some one to write a standard dogmatic for 
the United Lutheran Church? In such an effort, which will take 
time, there must be a careful study of the whole European dogmatic 
development of Lutheranism since the nineteenth century. Such 
a study must be followed by a test of American trends of thought, 
and a proper estimation of their possible use and value. The out- 
standing philosophies of America just now are pragmatism and 
neo-realism. But there is a school of personalists which offers 
better possibilities through its theistic hypotheses. Before any use 
can be made of these philosophies they must be examined in the 
light of the thought of the New Testament. Furthermore, some 
leading tendencies of general thought in our age must be looked 
into as a possibility for theological terms, such as liberty, develop- 
ment, social values, etc. The study must be a thorough study of 
prolegomena before constructive system building is begun. 

I have found that among youth one great problem that is 
fundamental is that of freedom. Now this question of liberty as 
related to authority in religion might form an approach. Instead 
of beginning, as has often been done, with the authority of an in- 
fallibly inspired Bible as the basis, we might begin with the 
authority of the Word. In doing so we would really be returning 
to Luther. The problems to be clearly stated and discussed would 
be: Why do we need authority in religion? What is the relation 
of authority to liberty in Christianity? How is the authority es- 
tablished? In what way does it come to the individual? Is faith 
authoritative or free? What is the relation of the church to the 
authority of the Word? Such and similar problems could well 
form prolegomena to a new dogmatic. 

The assumption of this suggestion is that a new dogmatic 
must not assume the certainty of a right mental relation to Chris- 
tian truth. It must be offensive against modern errors. I prefer 
the offensive attitude to the merely apologetic, which often is in- 
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clined to compromise. We need a thorough “Auseinandersetzung”’, 
to use a German term, with modern thought all through the needed 
dogmatic. The dogmatic of today must not be pabulum to be fed 
to theological students, but an effort to show how faith, the faith 
and truth of the New Testament, is capable of thoughtful syste- 
matic treatment. The dogmatic we ought to have should not be 
so much memory material, as a stimulation to thought for the stu- 
dent. The student in the light of careful exegesis ought to work 
out his dogmatic under the guidance of the professor. Of course 
he must have the background of Dogmengeschichte, and not rely 
on his individualistic efforts, but, at the same time, he should be 
made to realize in a free manner the authority of a consistent 
scriptural system. 

Are these suggestions capable of being utilized, or are they 
the dreams of an impractical speculator? There is no doubt in my 
mind, whatever may be the reactions of our theologians, that we 
need a dogmatic for our age, written in the spirit and in the faith 
of the United Lutheran Church, which, with all its faults, is in ad- 
vance of western Lutheranism in its apprehension of our times. 


THE MESSIANIC MIND AND THE MINISTRY TODAY 


ELMER E. FLACK 


Springfield, Ohio 


ESSIANIC Prophecy constitutes the very heart of the Old 
Testament. It is the channel of the stream into which the 
rivers of revelation poured their waters as it coursed onward to- 
ward the boundless sea of Christ. It is the psychic phenomenon 
through which God has woven his projected plan of redemption 
into the rich tapestry of Hebrew history. It reflects those higher 
altitudes of consciousness in which the minds of inspired men open 
out into the Infinite Mind. It is the soteriological sense which 
enabled prophets to leap across the current chasms of national dis- 
aster and to lay hold of distant and eternal realities of redemption. 
Around this phenomenon clustered the inarticulate social, 
national and religious aspirations of one of the world’s greatest 
races. Through it the faithful survivors of repeated periods of 
oppression in Palestine retained their lofty idealism and unconquer- 
able spirit as prisoners of hope in exile in a distant land. Under 
its influence religion rose above superstition and ceremonialism, 
and became a matter of conscience, transformed from perfunctory 
performances to an inner communion with God. This fellowship 
of believers in the Kingdom of God it projected into realms of 
reality above time and space, and thus embraced the eternal order 
in the process of its emergence in history. For the expression of 
its exalted meaning the prophets utilized the richest figures of 
speech that language knows. To the disconsolate it proffered 
“beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they might be called trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord” (Isaiah 61:3). 
Apart from this sublime hope the Old Testament would be 
unintelligible. Without it the New Testament could not be fully 


understood. Because of it Christianity affectionately embraced 
Sf 
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the Hebrew Scriptures. It gave the Christian Gospel its meaning. 
It explained Jesus as Messiah and Savior. It has been the motive 
power underlying Christian civilization, the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of Christian faith and hope has been erected, 
“on prophets and apostles built, and Christ the cornerstone.” Its 
importance in history cannot be fully estimated. Some years ago 
Briggs had the courage to write, “Messianic Prophecy is the most 
important of all themes; for it is the ideal of redemption given by 
the Creator to our race at the beginning of its history, and it ever 
abides as the goal of humanity until the divine plan has been ac- 
complished” (Messianic Prophecy, p. vit). 

But in spite of the dominance of the Messianic idea in Hebrew 
history, the central place it occupied in early Christian thought, 
and the influence it has exerted over the minds of men throughout 
the centuries, the ministry of the present day has been failing, ap- 
parently, to sound the depths of the possibilities of the permanent 
forces of faith resident in this fertile field. Witness the wide- 
spread confusion relative to the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Note the general neglect of prophecy in present-day 
preaching and religious instruction. Think of the tendency to. 
limit pulpit themes to the suggestions of New Testament pericopes. 
Charles Foster Kent has characterized the situation in these words, 
“With the exception of a very few books like the Psalter, the Old 
Testament, which was the arsenal of the old militant theology, has 
been unconsciously, if not deliberately, shunned by the present 
generation” (The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment, p.7). More recently Julius Bewer has remarked, “The Old 
Testament has sometimes retarded intellectual progress and blocked 
the advance of science. And it has sometimes caused people to lose 
their faith in religion because they could not reconcile its teachings. | 
with the accepted truths of school and college. Why, then, should 
we not put it away altogether, remove this incubus which imposes, 
in addition to all the havoc it has been doing, so much hard study 
on the theologue and the minister? What a relief it would be to. 
get rid of it altogether! We cannot do this because, in spite of all 
its drawbacks, the Old Testament is far too valuable for the Chris- 
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tian to discard” (“The Christian Minister and the Old Testament’, 
The Journal of Religion, Volume X, January 1930, p. 16). 

It is not our purpose to seek to prove that many ministers of 
the present day have been passing over the supreme theme of the 
Old Testament. That is apparent. Our task is to strive to indi- 
cate that this neglect has been due, not to a seeming breakdown of 
the Old Testament in the light of modern knowledge, but rather to 
inadequate methods of interpretation; and furthermore, to en- 
deavor to point out that a proper approach will preserve for the 
modern preacher practical and permanent values inherent in 
Israel’s Hope with which to make an impact upon the social, moral 
and religious life of the present day. Limitations of space preclude 
an exhaustive treatment here. We can offer only a few sugges- 
tions, which, we trust, may prove stimulating to students of Scrip- 
ture and theology. 

It may be cautiously asserted that the modern tendency to 
neglect the practical and permanent values of Messianic Prophecy 
has been due to inadequate methods of interpretation. First of all, 
the older apologetic approach has failed to apply the message of 
prophecy to the needs of modern men. Assuming—and the as- 
sumption itself is correct—that the prophets foretold the coming 
of the Messiah and that Christ’s appearance in history fulfilled the 
predictions, advocates of this method have proceeded to point out, 
frequently at the sacrifice of the very principles of sound exegesis, 
minute correspondences between Old Testament details and circum- 
stances in the career of Christ. Considering these correspondences 
as ends in themselves, they have employed them for apologetic 
rather than for practical purposes. By this procedure they have 
come to regard the Old Testament as a series of disconnected Mes- 
sianic details. Divorcing prophecy from history, they have ingeni- 
ously arrayed as proofs of incidents in the life of Christ passages 
which reflect other interests. By assigning a double sense of proph- 
ecy, they have created confusion in matters of interpretation, in 
many instances exchanging wholesome exegesis for exigetical vag- 
aries. Furthermore, they have placed a disproportionate emphasis 
upon the predictive element in prophecy, and have failed to account 
adequately for progressive character of revelation in the Scriptures. 
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As a result, historically minded students today avoid making this 
approach. A glance at the major works on prophecy which have 
appeared in recent years will indicate clearly the extent to which 
the proof-text method of interpretation has been abandoned. It 
does not meet the needs today. 

What may be called the apocalyptic or chiliastic approach to 
prophecy has likewise proved inadequate. ~ The futurists who 
champion this method have endeavored to turn prophecy into pres- 
ent-day uses by viewing it, not so much as it concerns the life of 
Christ, but as it relates to the curious events of modern times. 
They have found their interests in the forms, figures and symbolical 
expressions of the prophets rather than in their vital messages. 
By their interpretations they have regarded the Hebrew seers as 
predicting such modern inventions as the automobile, radio, air- 
plane and other instruments of war and industry as related to the 
end of the world. They have spelled out of the prophets the po- 
litical movements of present times, communism in Russia, famines 
in China, disarmament conferences in Europe, and world-wide 
depression as of chiliastic significance. The more vivid the imagi- 
nation of the interpreter, the more minute has been his reference 
of prophecy to modern incidents. The devotees of some of the 
modern sects find their inspiration in making this approach, con- 
fining their studies largely to the apocalyptic passages of Ezekiel, 
Daniel and Revelation. Were it not for this chiliastic interest, in 
fact, many of the sects could not long survive. Because this 
method, like the apologetic, does violence to history and truth, it 
can never satisfy the needs of the church. 

Nor has the sociological approach of more modern scholars 
proved altogether satisfactory. To a large extent historical stu- 
dents have been more concerned about the origin of the Messianic 
Hope than about its value to men and women of the present day. 
Observing that Judaism and early Christianity gave a central place 
to Messianism, these scholars have proceeded to look back into 
history to determine, if possible, the basis for such beliefs. They 
have found evidences of hope among all oriental peoples. No 
nation, in fact, has been entirely without hope and without God. 
The very perpetuation of a national life calls for confidence in the 
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future. Since the peoples contemporaneous with the Hebrews had 
something corresponding in a sense to the Hope of Israel, these 
scholars have endeavored by a comparative study to ascertain the 
relationship, if any. Through their studies they have arrived at 
wide differences of opinion. Some scholars hold that the Hebrews 
derived their hope from the Egyptians; others, the Babylonians; 
others, the Canaanites; still others, the Persians. The majority 
of scholars, however, agree that the Hebrew hope was indigenous. 
Yet among those who regard it as native to Hebrew thought some 
count it as of pre-exilic origin, while others hold that it grew out 
of the distress of exile or post-exilic times. The approach thus 
resolves itself into a study of the problem of origins. Its interest 
is archaeological rather than practical. Its bearing upon modern 
faith and life is only remote. It forces the textual critic to ex- 
amine the passages more closely to determine the extent of interpo- 
lation in pre-exilic prophecy, but it fails to relate the sublime mes- 
sages of the prophets to modern men. 

Thus, while the champions of these respective methods are 
either marshalling their proof-texts from prophecy in support of 
Christian history, using passages of the Old Testament to sym- 
bolize curious events and political movements of modern times, or 
delving into the literary remains of the past with the view to bring 
some new archaeological interest to light, multitudes today stand 
in need of a deeper insight into the fundamental truths of grace 
and redemption enunciated by the Hebrew prophets. This need 
calls for more satisfactory emphases. 

The approach to prophecy which seems most adequate to meet 
the needs of the present day is the psychological. It promises not 
only greater insight into the mind of the prophets and the meaning 
of their message, but also closer application of lofty Old Testament 
truth to the religious experiences of men today. 

Although receiving emphasis at the present time, this is not in 
reality a new approach. For decades students of Old Testament 
prophecy in general have recognized the prophetic experience as a 
state of mind. The Hebrew root word for prophet, “nabha”, in 
fact, means “to boil up”, referring, in all probability, to mental 
fermentation. While in early times the term may have been as- 
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sociated with the ecstatic experiences of dervishes, nevertheless it 
came to have a far higher meaning in the Old Testament. As 
Buttenwieser remarks, “Nor are the visions of the literary 
prophets in any way akin to the ecstatic visions and dreams of the 
diviner. . . . To them has come a divine moment, when, as by a 
flash of light, they have beheld the mystery of life revealed, when, 
as by a sudden intuition, they have pierced _to the reality of things, 
when their individual mind has stood-face to face with the infinite 
universal mind and realized itself the chosen instrument of God’s 
purpose. ... Such spiritual experiences are not the fruit of an 
inert, passive mind, but of a mind consciously sounding the very 
depths of its being, a mind awakened to the fullest realization of 
its moral and spiritual constitution” (The Prophets of Israel, p. 
139). Davidson has also written, “The prophet’s condition was 
a state of high mental activity, going through various grades of 
intensity, and of that kind of activity called intuition. ... It 
may be inferred that the prophets exhibited every kind of mental 
activity that men usually exhibit and that the same things con- 
tributed to their activity that usually contribute to mental activity 
among men, and that their mental activity produced results similar 
to those still produced, so that, while we name the prophecies which 
they uttered divine, we must also call them perfectly human’ (Old 
Testament Prophecy, p. 142). 

Not only have scholars recognized the condition of prophecy 
as the subject for psychological study; they have also made ex- 
tensive analyses of the varieties of religious experience of the 
present day. The researches of Starbuck, James, Leuba, Coe, 
Clark and others are well known. It remains for students today 
to coordinate more closely the experiences of the prophets with the 
religious needs of modern men. 

In making their approach scholars in the field of the psychol- 
ogy of prophecy present a varied technique. Hoelscher, for ex- 
ample, in his work, Die Propheten: Untersuchungen zur Religions- 
geschichte Israels, regarding the prophetic experience as the result 
of abnormal emotional excitation, approaches it through a study of 
the emotions. Hines (The Prophetic as Mystic, 1923) analyzes 
the prophets by equating them with the great mystics, applying to 
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their experiences the technique of the psychology of mysticism. 
Povah (The New Psychology and the Hebrew Prophets, 1925) 
attempts to relate some of the conclusions of the Freudian psychol- 
ogy in regard to suppressed mental experiences in the unconscious 
mind to the inhibitions of the phophets. Micklem (Prophecy and 
Eschatology, 1926) examines the prophetic experience in the light 
of related experiences of modern poets, artists and painters. At 
present a number of scholars are seeking to apply “die religions- 
psychologische Methode” to the whole of Hebrew thought and life 
in the midst of contemporaneous peoples. 

These modern researches are illuminating the experiences of 
the prophets and are relating them more directly to the needs of 
men today. Says Hines, “It is inevitable that the psychology of 
prophecy will work itself out and shed marvelous light on some of 
the dark problems of the exegesis of the prophets, but it cannot 
develop ahead of the psychology of religion and the psychology 
of mysticism. Pioneering is now being done in these fertile fields. 
Some day we shall understand and appreciate these profound geni- 
uses of ancient Israel, whose influence penetrates even to the pres- 
ent, and then wonder why we stumbled over their mystical ex- 
periences without sensing their real value and without comprehend- 
ing their psychological propinquity to the religious genuises of the 
intervening centuries” (“The Development of the Psychology of 
Prophecy”, The Journal of Religion, Volume VIII, April 1928, p. 
224). 

We need not concern ourselves here with the technique of the 
psychologists. Suffice it to point out some of the permanent and 
practical values which accrue from a study of the Messianic mind 
as a sublime expression of the God-consciousness of the prophets 
through the aid of the psychology of religion, social psychology 
and the psychology of prophecy. Says Briggs, “The theology of 
the Hebrew prophets throughout is such a wondrous combination 
of reality and truth, of the temporal and the eternal, the actual 
and the ideal, that it evinces the conception of a mind that grasps 
the ages in faithful and vivid realization, and that has the power 
of representing that conception in terms that stand the test of time 
and circumstance” (Messiamc Prophecy, p. 31). 
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In a sense the germ of Messianism underlies all prophecy. 
However, it is only in the higher reaches of prophetic experience 
that it finds clear expression. Messianism was more than “ a 
pathetic eagerness to read the riddle of redemption” or “a desper- 
ate desire for redemption”’; it was the delicate adjustment of the 
psychical antennae of inspired men to the overtones of divine 
grace, responding to the needs of personal and cosmic redemption. 

The genius of the Hebrew mind lay in its-capacity to sense the 
divine. This consciousness, however, came very gradually. In 
early Hebrew history God was not yet ethicized. All acts and ex- 
periences, whether good or evil, were regarded as the result of his 
operations. But by the time of the rise of literary prophecy this 
God-consciousness was moving on a higher plane. Amos, for 
example, sensed the righteous character of Jahwe and his moral 
governance of the universe. Hosea conceived of the righteousness 
of God in terms of love and purity. Isaiah moved in the atmos- 
phere of the Holy One of Israel. Micah gathered into practical 
application the whole of ethical righteousness. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel pressed the moral demands of God into the individual con- 
science. Interwoven among these lofty ideas was the Messianic 
Hope, which visualized the governance of God in realms of grace 
above time and space. 

One of the prominent pronouncements of the Messianic mind 
was that of doom or judgment. It was a definite element in the 
psychology of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and other prophets, 
as well as of our Lord. Its striking appearance in the prophetic 
utterances raises the question: what is its significance in the mind 
of the prophet? Some interpreters find the answer in the sense 
of national sin which the prophets shared. Their moral earnest- 
ness, it is suggested, posited the certainty of destruction for the 
nations that persisted in sin. Others see in these predictions the 
keenness of the prophets’ minds to sense political movements, such 
as the decadal thrusts of Assyria or the rise of Babylon or Persia. 
But the real crux lies deeper in the prophetic experience. It grows 
logically, not out of the political sagacity of the prophets—for they 
were more than statesmen—but out of their lofty God-conscious- 
ness. Welled up in their souls was the sense of the moral sover- 
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eignty of God. To use the expression of E. Stanley Jones, the 
prophets had “a melting sense of God’’. Theirs was more than a 
holy boldness, more than an intense patriotism, or a love for right- 
eousness. Theirs was the vivid urgency of divine justice and 
mercy. Theirs was the vertical vision. Through the fluoroscope 
of profound religious experience they viewed the inner organism 
of the Kingdom of God and the future processes of Providence. 

Coextensive with God’s judgment upon sin is his redeeming 
love for mankind. Hope is a concomitant of divine justice. It is 
not an afterthought interpolated into the prophets, some critics to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The prophets’ consciousness of 
God carried their thoughts through judgment to redemption. God’s 
righteousness constrained him to establish his Kingdom. Out of 
the chaos of world decadence the eternal order is to emerge. The 
vision of the prophets was sub specie aeternitatis. 

Associated with the conception of the Kingdom of God was 
the prophets’ social mindedness. This is reflected not only in the 
demands of God for social justice, but also in the doctrine of the 
remnant. According to Isaiah, for example, a group of souls ex- 
hibiting the characteristics of righteousness should survive the 
judgment. To be sure, that survival is regarded at first as 
national. The true Israel is to perdure after having stood the 
test of judgment. But after the nation had been carried away 
into captivity, the idea of the solidarity of the group gave place to 
a loftier conception, viz., the individual’s responsibility to God. 
The emergence of the individual in the Messianic thought marks a 
significant advance in Old Testament religion. It makes right- 
eousness and redemption personal. The later prophets took this 
conception and suggested its application to the whole world. 

Out of this God-consciousness of the prophets grew also their 
cosmic consciousness. Without a sense of tense, they linked past, 
present and future in a world of moral purpose. Standing apart 
from the masses, they had a transcendent view of a better world 
order. And what they visualized in spiritual experience they 
crystallized with conviction as a message for their day. Living on 
the divine side of life, they saw “the magnificent sweep of His plan 
for the ages.” They felt the cumulative effect of the “majestic 
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tread of the centuries” under divine sway. Through the vista of 
ages they saw one dominant moral purpose, the righteous economy 
of God, pervading the universe. They saw also that destructive 
forces were at work in the world in diametric opposition to the 
Kingdom of God. The pronouncement of doom was the corollary 
of their consciousness of God. And their hope of redemption was 
the corollary to their doctrine of doom. 

For the prophets, as well as for the writer of Hebrews, faith 
was “‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen’ (Hebrews 11:1). They projected their hope into the future, 
confidently asserting that God would provide a glorious age for 
his chosen ones, not for the true Israel only, but for the redeemed 
of the world. And consistently their minds suggested that the sway 
of righteousness in the hearts of men called for a corresponding 
transformation of the physical and social world, in which “the wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them” (Isaiah 11:6). This cosmic 
transformation, however, is not the chief interest, but rather the 
symbol of the deeper spiritual order in the hearts of men. 

For the realization of individual, national and cosmic re- 
demption, the prophets posited their faith in the coming of the 
Messiah. Not all of the prophecies deal with a personal deliverer. 
However, from the days of Isaiah on, the idea of the Messiah be- 
came more and more vivid. This idea grew out of the God-con- 
sciousness of the prophets. While there are adumbrations of this 
conception in early Hebrew literature, it remained for the literary 
prophets to express the fuller connotations of this soteriological 
consciousness of God in terms of the patterns of their times. 

One of the patterns frequently employed in the prophecies is 
that of the Davidic King. In their history the Hebrew people had 
enjoyed a brief period of political unity in which David was the 
outstanding figure. It was very natural that the prophetic mind, 
dissatisfied with the conditions brought about by the disruption, 
should conceive of the theocratic Kingdom in terms of the nation’s 
outstanding representative. The method of the Spirit has always 
been to proceed from the known to the unknown. Although the 
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thought-forms of the prophets were sometimes crude, owing to 
national circumstances, nevertheless back of those expressions they 
exhibited their moral consciousness of the righteous rule of the 
Messiah, the direct successor to David. 

But when the Davidic dynasty fell under Babylonian domi- 
nance, the Messianic ideal appeared in terms of the Suffering 
Servant, in thought-forms of national and personal humiliation 
and affliction. It is here that the God-consciousness moved in 
higher strain, in the thought, not of the survival of the fittest, but 
of the sacrifice of the fittest that the weaker might survive 
(Isaiah 53). 

In the post-exilic apocalypticism the Messianic conception ap- 
peared in the thought-form, Son of Man (Daniel 7:13), inter- 
preted at first collectively, but later brought to individual signifi- 
cance. The Messianic Hope of Judaism, which early Christianity 
inherited, appeared in two forms. On the one hand, interest cen- 
tered in the hope of an earthly King who would come to restore the 
nation again to Israel. On the other hand, despairing of the possi- 
bility of national recovery, men looked to heaven for a spiritual 
Deliverer. 

Thus social psychology and the psychology of prophecy illumi- 
nate the patterns in which the Messianic mind finds expression. 
This psychical phenomenon was not a despairing disquietude in 
days of depression, but a transcendent hope underlying and moti- 
vating the deepest moral and spiritual experiences of men. It was 
not the result of an abnormal excitation of the emotions, the sub- 
liminal repressions of oversensitive neurotics, nor the despairing 
vagaries of political enthusiasts, but the exalted experiences of 
souls wide open to God, expressed in terms of the social patterns 
of their day. In the final analysis, “holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit” (II Peter 1:21). In loftiest 
vision the prophets laid hold of “great trunk line truths which tra- 
verse the universe’—the moral governance of God, redemption 
from sin through a God-given Deliverer, and the ultimate triumph 
of his Kingdom. Their minds were superbly sensitive to the Infi- 
nite Mind. They drank of “the stream of the life of God as it 
flowed through the soul of the Hebrew race.” In their exalted 
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experiences the psalmists also shared, attuning their psalteries and 
harps to the “Messiahs’” and “Hallelujah Choruses” of distant 
heavenly hosts in anticipation of the proffered redemption. To- 
gether they breathed the atmosphere of the New Testament 
thought, “This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith” (I John 5:4). 

But, you ask, how does the psychological ipetoale preserve 
the permanent and practical values of Messianic Prophecy? The 
answer lies in the application of Messianic thought to the whole of 
Scripture and theology. Says Kresge, ‘““The prophetic doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God or the idea of a social order regenerated by 
the controlling motives of the prophets and Jesus, must be given 
the central place in our religious program. It must be made the 
central thing in theology, in religious education, in evangelization 
and in christianization” (The Church and the Ever-coming King- 
dom of God, p. 19). 

The proper approach to the whole field of Old Testament 
study, it is evident, is not through Mosaism, but through Messian- 
ism. Far too long has the Christian church suffered because of 
the legalistic interpretation of religion. The great movements of 
Old Testament history are best understood in the light of the 
prophetic philosophy of history—not merely a record of wars, ac- 
cessions and political aggrandizements, but primarily an inter- 
pretation of the divine plan of redemption in terms of the Davidic 
pattern. The loftiest ethical ideals of the Hebrews were not the 
crystallizations of the nomadic mind of desert days, but the sensi- 
tive expressions of the Messianic mind, which knew Jahwe, not as 
the ruthless god of war, but as the Holy One of Israel, the God of 
grace, mercy and peace. 

From this point of view the religion of the Old Testament be- 
comes, not the exhibition of external rites and ceremonies, but the 
sacrifices of broken and contrite hearts. The priestly atonement 
stood merely for a temporary forgiveness through the sacrifices of 
unblemished bullocks and lambs of the flock, but the prophetic 
atonement posited an abiding relationship with God, forgiveness 
for “His name’s sake”’. 

Thus the Messianic mind functioned in Old Testament times 
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by the aid of the Spirit to express the loftier tenets of religious 
faith. It gave us the Gospel in the Old Testament. It proffered 
redemption by donation—the gift of divine love. It sounded the 
note of justification by faith. It laid the foundations of the King- 
dom of God and the new world order. It anticipated the Christ of 
the ages. It made the Old Testament a living book, inspired of 
God, authoritative in the church and vital for the needs of the 
world in every age. 

Messianism did not cease with the Old Testament. Although 
the period between the Testaments marks a transition from proph- 
ecy to apocalyptic, it does not lose the dominant Messianic note. 
Some of the literature of the period, in fact, deals more specifically 
with the character and coming of the personal Messiah than do 
prophetic writings. When viewed aright, those times appear, not 
as “dark ages”, as formerly held, but as centuries rich in thought 
and development; the literature, not as “tracts for bad times”’, but 
as writings which reflect the current longing for the Christ. 

The field of New Testament study is particularly illuminated 
when viewed in the light of the Messianic mind. The transition 
from Judaism to Christianity was a transition from Mosaism to 
Messianism. This was the dominant note in the New Testament 
era. Pious Jews waited then for “the consolation of Israel’. 
John the Baptist announced the Gospel in Messianic terms, ‘“Re- 
pent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’”’ The prevailing 
picture of Christ in the Gospels is that of the prophetic or Mes- 
sianic. His teachings deal primarily with the Messianic Kingdom. 

The best approach to an understanding of Christ himself is 
through the prophetic consciousness. There are two grave dan- 
gers in the modern interpretation of Christ. The one is the effort 
to interpret him in terms of eschatology divorced from prophecy 
and his teachings in terms of interim ethic, principles of temporary 
significance because of the shortness of the times. The other is 
the danger of putting him into a twentieth century mold, giving 
him an American mind, cold, calculating and consistent. 

The prophets aid us greatly in securing an adequate under- 
standing of Christ. They were orientals. They belonged to the 
same racial, social and religious group. They were many centuries 
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nearer Christ than are we. Their outlook upon the world was 
proportionately nearer his than is ours. Their messages are more 
extensively recorded than are Christ’s. Their sayings may be in- 
terpreted with less bias than his sayings. Hence the best approach 
we can make to Christ is through an understanding of the Mes- 
sianic mind. In dwelling upon this thought Henry J. Cadbury 
says, “One who turns from the puzzling problems of the inner 
thought, form and method of Jesus’ words, dissatisfied with the 
superficial and anachronistic explanation of what He meant and 
thought, which the books about Him supply or imply, will find in 
the best modern literature on the prophets many of these neglected 
problems not only clearly formulated, but often answered with 
solutions which mutatis mutandis apply to the prophet of Naza- 
reth” (‘‘Jesus and the Prophets”, The Journal of Religion, Vol- 
ume V, November 1925, p. 609). 

And this is precisely the approach which the early church 
made. Read Peter’s sermon on Pentecost or Stephen’s last testi- 
mony. Listen to Paul as he reasons out of the Scriptures that this 
is the very Messiah. Hear him in his defense before Agrippa, “TI 
am judged for the hope of the promise made of God to our fathers” 
(Acts 26:6). Paul’s religion, in fact, was not the crystallization 
of the tenets of the Judaism of the Diaspora; not a combination of 
the best elements in the Mystery Religions of the Graeco-Roman 
world; not a new departure, by which he became the founder of 
the new faith; but rather the revelation of the Messianic mind. 
His oft repeated claim was that he had “the mind of Christ.” In 
exalted experience he had received of the Lord that which he de- 
livered, adapting what he received to the needs of his day. The 
whole New Testament, in fact, is thoroughly Messianic. In the 


words of the writer of Revelation, ‘““The testimony of Jesus is the, 


spirit of prophecy” (19:10). 
What is true of the relation of the Messianic mind to the 
whole of Scripture is also true in its relation to other branches of 


theological study, since they are all based upon Scripture. In the 


final analysis, the Messianic mind was the avenue of the analogy 
of faith. All exegesis centers around this thought. It underlies 
and explains such achievements in the church as the Nicene Christ- 
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ology, “very God of very God, begotten, not made, being one sub- 
stance with the Father’’, Augustine’s “City of God”, and Luther’s 
doctrine of justification. Through the religious experience of 
Luther it produced the Reformation. 

The whole field of Christian doctrine is illuminated by this 
approach. When men are struggling with the problem of God, 
for example, endeavoring to interpret him in terms of cosmic 
processes rather than in terms of personality, of scientific fact 
rather than of spiritual experience, it is refreshing to study him in 
the light of the psychology of prophecy, which revels in a personal 
God-consciousness. Such a study, instead of minimizing the in- 
spiration of Scripture or of breaking with the past, rather exalts 
the work of the Spirit and seeks to coordinate the rich inheritances 
of religious experience with the deepest needs of men today. It 
reveals the changing patterns in which men have experienced the 
changeless Messiah. Today modern philosophy is rapidly break- 
ing with materialism-and agnosticism and is turning toward a more 
spiritual interpretation of the universe in terms of personality. 
“Sooner or later,” says Robinson, “the religious consciousness will 
raise the question as to the source and the goal of those social duties 
which the moral consciousness prompts. The Old Testament lays 
the foundation of the only satisfying answer” (The Religious Ideas 
of the Old Testament, p. 229). 

The modern preacher may find in the study of Messianic 
Prophecy effective aids for homiletical practice. Messianism in 
the Old Testament period was not an ephemeral optimism, divorced 
from the needs of the day, but a very demonstrable doctrine. It 
was a practical aspect of prophetic homiletics. Says J. M. P. 
Smith, “Prediction, then, was to some extent a homiletical method 
for achieving moral and spiritual results for the present” (The 
Prophet and His Problems, pp. 99 f.). And in reference to the 
same thought Henry J. Cadbury says, “Prediction is a moral lever 
on contemporary society” (“Jesus and the Prophets’, The Journal 
of Religion, Volume V, November 1925, p. 613). The fact that 
prophecy was conditional proves this. With their superior powers 
of persuasion, the prophets capitalized this conviction. It is just 
as applicable to the preaching of the present day. “To infuse per- 
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sons with faith in God,” says Rufus Jones, “to arouse the convic- 
tion that the Heart of the universe is friendly, to help a generation 
to get its feet firmly on the highroad to confidence in spiritual 
energies to live by, is, in itself, as practical a service as increasing 
the corn crop or as fighting malaria mosquitoes, or as turning 
slums into fine houses” (Pathways to the Reality of God, 1931, 
ip: 1X}: 

Preaching and pastoral work today call for a technique based 
upon the psychology of religious experience. And to this tech- 
nique the prophets and our Lord and his apostles make a singular 
contribution, for they covered the entire field of social relations 
and set the moral and spiritual pace for the whole human race. 

The ministry of the present day, charged with the grave re- 
sponsibilities of interpreting the great movements of God in his- 
tory, applying the Gospel to the hearts and lives of men, proclaim- 
ing the regnancy of spiritual forces in a scientific age, and an- 
nouncing what is coming in religion, should be able to say to this 
generation, with all courage and confidence, in true prophetic and 
apostolic succession, ““We have the mind of the Messiah.” 


JEREMIAH, THE PREACHER’S PROPHET 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


EREMIAH is coming into his own with our generation. Not 
a few of the books” which deal with prophetism are giving him 
the primacy which he‘had in the days of Jesus (Mt. 16:14). He 
was preeminently “the prophet” to Jesus’ contemporaries (Mt. 
2:17). The French and the German Manuscripts place Jeremiah 
ahead of Isaiah; Jeremiah was probably the first prophet canonized. 
Matthew 27:9 is a quotation from Zechariah attributed to Jere- 
miah, as quoted from the prophets at large under the caption “Jere- 
miah’’, just as the third division of the Old Testament Scriptures 
is sometimes designated “the Psalms”. Philo speaks of Jeremiah 
in higher terms than any of the other prophets (cf. “Philo on Holy 
Scripture’). Going back still further, Jeremiah is one of the 
few prophets referred to in other Old Testament books than that 
which bears his name (2 Chron. 36:21; Dan. 9:2). 

Jeremiah’s popularity with the average Bible reader has suf- 
fered because of the very book which bears his name. In its pres- 
ent form it is a difficult book to read. The arrangement of the 
material seems to be without plan. One does not get far without 
bewilderment. The book is “a conglomeration of prophecies,” as 
Sir George Adam Smith has said. In the same chapter are to be 
found oracles which belong to different periods of this prophet’s 
ministry. We are not reading a book by Jeremiah but about 
Jeremiah. From the fact that it is nowhere stated that Jeremiah 
“wrote”, Buttenwieser has concluded that he could not write. The 
first task of the student of the book is to rearrange the material as 
nearly as possible in chronological order. But the book will repay 


1 There are many good books on Jeremiah, but none more illuminating than Religion 
and Prophecy by John Skinner, to which the writer of this article is much indebted and 
which he recommends to all pastors. 
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study. Itis our source of information concerning the most human 
of the prophets and the most sympathetic with times like ours. 
“Thanks to his loyal scribe, Baruch,” says G. A. Smith, “we know 
more of the circumstances of his career, and thanks to his own 
frankness, we know more of his psychology than we do in the case 
of any of his predecessors.” 

Jeremiah can be understood only by knowing his times. He 
was born soon after 650 B. C. Isaiah had been dead about fifty 
years. To the prophetic promises of Isaiah the children of Judah 
had given indifferent heed. They were unequal to the task of in- 
terpreting their relation to Jehovah in the terms of that prophet’s 
noble idealism. The vast extension of Jehovah’s domain and the 
moral elevation of his character were beyond their ken. All they 
were able to apprehend was that Jehovah, the national war-god of 
Samuel and Elisha, had fought for them once more and put the 
Assyrian army to flight. Those were great days for the national- 
ists. Isaiah’s vision splendid had faded into the light of Judah’s 
common day. The reforms of Hezekiah were quickly followed 
by the decline under Manasseh and Amon, which synchronizes with 
the period of Assyria’s supremacy. Following the lead of the his- 
torian of the Kings of Israel and Judah we are wont to heap con- 
demnation upon Manasseh as the agent of Judah’s downfall. We 
are not to forget that Assyria was then at the height of her power, 
that Manasseh’s overlords Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal were 
powerful monarchs who accomplished the conquest of Egypt. 
They would have had little patience with such a petty king as 
Manasseh had he opposed the Assyrian cults then being revived in 
Jerusalem. Not only did Manasseh pay tribute and furnish sol- 
diers for Assyria’s army but, according to 2 Chron. 32:11, he was. 
transported in chains to Babylon as a gentle reminder of what, as 
a nonconformist, he might expect. Manasseh simply followed the 
line of safety in yielding to the Assyrian party, which represented 
the popular majority. It was “like people, like king.” 

Much water had flowed under the mill since the optimistic 
days of Isaiah the son of Amoz. Three Assyrian armies had 
swept into Egypt—one under Esarhaddon and two under Ashur- 
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banipal—between 681 and 626 B. C. Then came a swift collapse. 
Assyria had been little more than a fighting machine, and when 
the army collapsed the state collapsed. Less than a century after 
the Rabshakeh had jeered at Hezekiah in the hearing of the people 
on the walls of Jerusalem his successors had fled like locusts before 
Kyaxares and Nabopolassar. Josiah, a boy of eight, ascended the 
throne of Judah in 639 B. C. Nabopolassar was then knocking at 
the gates of Nineveh. Ten years later the Scythians came down 
from the region of the Caucasus, swept aside the Aryan Medes, 
shook the Assyrian empire to its foundations, and.advanced as far 
as the Philistine coast. Judah was thoroughly alarmed, and Josiah 
had no trouble in inaugurating the great reform of 621 B.C. He 
set up what G. A. Smith calls “the finest system of national religion 
the world had ever seen” and bade fair to leave a name second only 
to that of David, among all the kings of Judah; but in 608 B. C. 
when the Pharaoh Necho the Second led his army northward with 
a vision of restored Egyptian supremacy, the knightly young king, 
loyal to his Assyrian overlord, threw himself across the pass of 
Megiddo and was cut to pieces. It was the beginning of the end 
of Judah. Three of his sons succeeded Josiah, but intrigue and 
blunders characterized their ineffective reigns, and Nebuchadrez- 
zar who had succeeded to the Assyrian claims of the West, exaspe- 
rated by the vacillation at Jerusalem, in 580 B. C. swept the little 
nation into captivity. 

Such was the unhappy setting of Jeremiah’s ministry. “He 
lived through the death agony of his nation, and that nation the 
chosen people of God.” It is little wonder that he was known as 
“the weeping prophet”’. 

“The prophetic ideas,’ says A. B. Davidson, “form but half 
of the preaching of the prophets; the greater half lies in their own 
life and personal relation to God.” This is preeminently true of 
Jeremiah. We might almost say that his message is his personal 
experience. In Sargeant’s frieze of the Prophets in Boston 
library, while Isaiah is clothed in the toga of the statesman, Jere- 
miah wears the white robe of the priesthood. He was “of the 
priests that were in Anathoth.” Anathoth was the residence of 
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the famous priestly family descended from the unfortunate Abia- 
thar who took the wrong side in the succession of Solomon and 
was “rusticated” (I Kings 2:26) to his own holdings in Anathoth. 
Abiathar was the sole survivor of the house of Eli, and his degra- 
dation by Solomon involved the permanent exclusion of his line 
from the services of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
priesthood belonged to the aristocracy of the people, and we are to 
think of Jeremiah, therefore, as having in his veins the best blood 
of his nation—by birth, a proud and sensitive man. But he be- 
longed to the party out of power. The contrast with Isaiah begins 
here. Isaiah was “in”; Jeremiah was “out”. When Isaiah was 
called to the ministry of prophecy he was a young man in the full 
bloom of his splendid powers, in favor in the temple court and the 
royal palace. When Jeremiah was called he was but a “lad”, 
keenly conscious of his social ostracism. Isaiah was called with 
the most dramatic vision recorded in the Old Testament; Jeremiah 
is simply conscious of having been in the divine presence and of 
having heard the divine voice. Isaiah was called to the congenial 
task of saving his nation from the Assyrians and responded with 
cheerful self-confidence; Jeremiah’s was the thankless task of 
telling the nation it was doomed, and his shrinking from his task 
was a foregleam of Gethsemane. Isaiah was to carry into his min- 
istry a happy domestic life, with a wife who was known as “‘the 
prophetess” and children whose names were prophetic; Jeremiah 
anticipated his Lord in not having where to lay his head and shar- 
ing his sorrow in loving only a nation which rejected him. No 
prophet is ever popular who is not a nationalist. 

There seems to be grim irony, therefore, in Jeremiah’s com- 
mission: “I have appointed thee a prophet unto the nations.” But 
any mission to Judah in those days would have to consider the 
world situation; and what is more, his mission was to answer the 
question: “After the nation, what?” As Skinner says, “the politi- 
cal situation had so changed that there was no more room for a 
merely national prophecy in Israel than for a merely national 
deity.” Judah had failed to comprehend the message of Isaiah, as 
we have said. The deliverance in the days of Hezekiah was seized 
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upon by the nationalists as a vindication. The people did not see 
they were between the upper and the nether millstones; the interna- 
tional situation was such that Judah’s destruction was inevitable. 
Jeremiah was indeed to be a prophet to nations. 

Too much has been made of the tears of Jeremiah. He has 
been pictured as a “melancholy and even sentimental figure who 
watched with sad helplessness his nation’s end.’’ His mission was 
as positive as that of any other prophet, and as Welch says, “there 
is no more constant or fearless fighter in the roll of Israel’s heroes 
of the faith.” He began his ministry with all the buoyancy of 
youth and the consciousness of the support of the royal house. He 
was a small-town preacher at Anathoth, where he had the sym- 
pathy of his class. The tide was with him, and it is a great thing 
to preach with the tide. What, then, took him to Jerusalem? 
Well, he had been called to test the nation by the mind of God, and 
the prophet must go where the people are who control the nation’s 
life. Many a preacher has failed to become a prophet by refusing 
to give up a comfortable provincial popularity for the perils of 
condemning deep-seated selfishness in high places. It may have 
been at the proclamation of the new Deuteronomic law at Ana- 
thoth that the call came to him which is preserved in Jer. 11:6-8: 
“And Jehovah said unto me, Proclaim these words in the cities of 
Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, saying, Hear ye the words of 
this covenant and do them. ... But they did them not.” It 
soon became apparent that the reform of the nation was not to be 
brought about by a mere change in form. A change in the place 
of worship did not bring with it a change of heart. The exaltation 
of the temple at Jerusalem led to a new evil in the newborn spirit 
of self-righteousness based on the formal acceptance of the Cove- 
nant and an outward compliance with its demands. As Skinner 
expresses it, “he saw the door was opened to a new class of profes- 
sional religionists, the scribes, in whose hands religion was di- 
vorced from the essential and the spiritual, and resolved into a rou- 
tine of sumptuous ritual and priestly ceremony.”’ They had re- 
ligion—they had it in a book; they practiced it—they punctiliously 
went tothe temple. ‘The temple became, even more than the Law- 
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book, the talisman of the spurious piety that sprang up in the lat- 
ter half of Josiah’s reign” (ibid.). Jeremiah’s first great sorrow 
was seeing the nation turn from image-idolatry to temple-idolatry. 
Against this evil Judah’s great prophets Isaiah and Micah (Isa. 1, 
Mi. 6) had thundered in vain; Judah was wedded to her idol. 

It needed the pressure of a grave national crisis to give Jere- 
miah his conviction that he must smite this evil as the prophets be- 
fore him had done. Skinner thinks it was the death of Josiah; 
Duhm the coronation of Jehoiakim. Be that as it may, when the 
opportunity came, Jeremiah, though he knew it was the way of 
death for him, struck boldly: 

“Thus saith Yahwe: Trust not in these misleading words, 
‘The palace of Yahwe, the palace of Yahwe, the palace of Yahwe, 
is all this’. What? Steal and murder! and commit adultery! and 
swear falsely! and sacrifice to Baal! and then come and stand be- 
fore Me in this house and say, ‘We are delivered’. ... Soit’sa 
robbers’ den you take my house for! Verily as such do I also re- 
gard it... . And now because you do to this house all these 
deeds, I will do to this house in which you trust as I did to Shiloh” 
(Skinner’s translation). 

Jeremiah must have known the twofold price he would pay 
when he uttered these words. He brought down upon him the 
wrath of the crown and the priesthood. Capital charges were pre- 
ferred against him. He was saved only with difficulty and was 
forbidden again to enter the temple. How real his peril was is 
evident from the fact that Uriah, a like-minded prophet, was put 
to death for a similar message (26:20-23). But he was not in- 
timidated; a year or two later—the exact date cannot be deter- 
mined—he repeated the prediction (19:1-20:6). This time he 
was scourged and put in stocks. Thereafter, he was safe only in 
concealment. The prophet to the nations had become an exile in 
his own capital. : 

But a deeper suffering was his inward struggle to bear up un- 
der the misgivings of his own heart. This spiritual agony Skin- 
ner rightly calls his Gethsemane. Imprisonment and the threats 
of death did not move him; but the sense of his failure as a 
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preacher, the consciousness of his impotence to save his nation and 
the conviction that he must go with his people into the wine-press 
of the divine wrath at times almost overwhelmed him. “Thou hast 
deceived me, O Lord,” he cried out, ‘‘and I have been deceived; 
thou hast been too strong for me and hast prevailed’ (20:7). His 
most poignant grief was this recurring misgiving that he had mis- 
taken the divine word and was, after all, “deceived”. That must 
ever be the preacher’s darkest hour, and blessed is he who remem- 
bers that the servant is not greater than his Lord. 

Thus driven upon himself, Jeremiah reviewed his experience and 
scrutinized his motives in a self-examination, of which we have 
glimpses in his so-called ‘“‘confessions”’ (15:10-18; 17:9, 10, 14-18; 
18:18-23; 20:7-12, 14-18), in which he poured out his soul in 
soliloquy and prayer. The fear that he had gone too far all but 
distracted him. He repeatedly called God to witness that he had 
not gone beyond the message with which he was entrusted : 

But I have not pressed for the evil days, 
Nor desired the day of woe: 
Thou knowest 


What has come forth from my lips 
Lies plain before Thee (Skinner; 17:16). 


On the contrary he had striven to be a mediator with God on 
behalf of his people: 
Think how I stood before Thee 


To speak for their good, 
To turn Thy wrath from them (18:20). 


Yet the very earnestness of his protestation suggests a mis- 
giving lest his fears that he had been more zealous than humble 
should prove true. Had he been more eager for self-vindication 
than for the vindication of the divine righteousness? Every true 
preacher knows such hours and for such hours there is but one re- 
course, namely, the approval of conscience enlightened by the word 


of God. 
I, Yahwe, search the heart, 
And try the reins ; 
To give to a man as his ways 
The fruit of his doings (17:10). 
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Before that tribunal Jeremiah pressed his case relentlessly. 
There never was a more conscientious prophet, as Jeremiah’s 
prayers show. We have more of his prayers than those of any 
other prophet. A man’s prayers are the index of his type of soul. 
They are the outpouring of his heart to One who seeth in secret 
and rewardeth openly. To Jeremiah prayer was more than peti- 
tion; it was the most intimate communion with God, “in which his 
whole inner life is laid bare, with its perplexities and struggles and 
temptations, and he unburdens himself . . . in the confidence that 
he is heard and understood by the God to whom all things are naked 
and open.” And Jeremiah’s prayers were answered; they were 
answered in himself. It would be well for the minister of today to 
study the prayers of Jeremiah in relation to the problem of un- 
answered prayer. New light will be thrown on the function of 
prayer. Such prayers as Jeremiah’s carry with them the assur- 
ance of answer; and we are not surprised to read, what may be re- 
garded as the climax of the ‘“‘confessions’”’, as the divine answer : 


Therefore thus saith Yahwe: 
If thou return, I will restore thee; 
Thou shalt stand before Me: : 

If pure thoughts thou utter, unmixed with base, 
Thou shalt be as My Mouth... . 


I will make thee to this people 
A wall strong as brass ; 

They will fight, but shall not overcome thee; 
For I am with thee to save thee (15:19, 20). 


This illumination, which marks the climax of Jeremiah’s in- 
ner experience as reflected in the ‘“‘confessions’’, marks also the 
turning point in his life. Up to the time of the “confessions”’ he 
had been a conventional prophet. The sermons of the first years, 
those friendly years of Josiah’s good reign, had been cast in the 
mold of the best of Amos’ and Isaiah’s prophecies. He addressed 
himself to the nation, and he seems to have shared his monarch’s 
dream of a reunited Israel and the restoration of the covenant days 
of Moses. From a literary point of view Jeremiah’s best work 
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was done in that period. The old prophecy had been a notable in- 
stitution. Men like Moses and Samuel and Elisha and even Isaiah 
had guided the destinies of the nation by the sheer power of the | 
prophetic word—and since Samuel, had molded the thoughts of 
kings. The prophet had been the conscience of the king. But the 
good kings were all dead, and with the elevation of Jehoiakim 
Judah’s king had become the puppet of the prevailing world-power. 
Jeremiah had lived to the day when the state had outlived its mis- 
sion. The people like the king had been smitten with spiritual 
blindness; they not only would not, but they could not, repent. It 
was Jeremiah upon whom the truth was first borne in, that the 
nation was about to perish. Had he, then, “a prophet to the na- 
tions,’ assumed his task in vain? It was in such a moment that 
he cried out, ““Thou hast deceived me, Yahwe, and I was deceived’”’ 
(20:7). Once and again the impulse to intercessory prayer had 
welled up within him (18:20; 15:11). How could he give up his 
people and not count himself a failure? But these impulses were 
quickly quenched by “the stern mandate of the inner voice.” “Pray 
not thou for this people, neither lift up cry or prayer in their behalf, 
and do not intercede with Me, for I will not hear thee” (7:16). 
Jeremiah had to give up his people as Jehovah had given them up, 
while at the same time his efforts to save them by preaching re- 
sulted only in estrangement from him. “Thus,” as Wellhausen 
has said, “his efforts to heal the breach between Yahwe and the na- 
tion had only resulted in a sharp antagonism between himself and 
his compatriots.”” 

“Tt was,’ as Skinner puts it, “as if the believing remnant 
_ which Israel had represented, the spiritual kernel of Israel and the 
hope of its future, had shrunk in Jeremiah’s view to the limits of 
his own individual life.” Like Elijah, he seemed to himself to be 
the only worshipper of Jehovah left in Israel. 

In such an hour there is but one of two things for a prophet 
to do—remit the ministry or find a new message. Jeremiah could 
not remit the ministry, for had not Jehovah said to him, “Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee and before thou camest out of 


2 Israel. u. jud. Geschichte, p. 149. 
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the womb I sanctified thee: I have ordained thee” (1:15)? Inthe 
throes of his own personal consciousness his new message was 
born. Religion had been reduced to its lowest common denomina- 
tor, the individual. Henceforth the unit or religion was not the 
state but the individual. A new people should bear Jehovah’s 
name, but they should grow by the induction process of spiritual 
homogeneity. ‘‘Behold, the time is coming, saith Yahwe, when I 
will make the house of Israel . . . a new covenant. ... I will 
put my Torah in their inward part, and writ it in their heart; and 
I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a people” (31:31, 
Bo): 

Individualism is not the last word in religion, but it is the key- 
word. A great deal has been said and written in recent years 
about the social gospel—and it needed to be said. ‘‘Never again,” 
says The Expository Times (August, 1931), “will decent men be 
able to ignore the importance of social salvation.” But those who 
have urged the social gospel by an appeal to the Hebrew prophets, 
it goes on to admit, have only half read their Old Testament. All 
the prophets attacked social sins, but the remedy they preached was 
repentance, and that is a matter of personal religion. They did 
not have programs of social betterment; they sought to make new 
men. The reformed men could be trusted to work for civic and 
social betterment. Like the spiritual scientists they were, the 
prophets were more concerned with diagnosis than with nostrums. 
They traced the sickness from which their people were suffering 
down to its roots in the human heart, and it was Jeremiah who said, 
“The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately sick” 
(17:9). It was this intensive study of the cause of his people’s 
ills which led Jeremiah to this discovery and also showed him the 
way in which the religious community would survive. The Torah 
of God will be written upon every heart and all shall know him 
from the least unto the greatest. Every man, therefore, has thus 
a direct and indefeasible value in God’s sight. That is the key to 
the new covenant, and to all true religion. Jeremiah had learned 
that in his own heart. Religion is the inward and personal ex- 
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perience of God; this is the profound truth which Jeremiah de- 
clared for the first time in the history of Hebrew religion. 

Of all the prophets Jeremiah has been counted “‘likest Christ.” 
More than a half century ago Bernhard Duhm wrote: “If it had 
been possible for him to find the indispensable idea of the religious 
community, so necessary for the existence of the religious indi- 
vidual, he would have anticipated Christianity ; and as his person so 
often reminds us of Christ, so his theology would remind us of the 
Christian conception of the kingdom of God.’”* 

To those words Skinner takes exception and cities Jeremiah’s 
irritable outbursts against Yahwe and his attitude toward his per- 
secutors as evidence of an incomplete possession by the spirit of 
love, quoting in contrast Jesus’ submission to the Father’s will and 
his prayer for his crucifiers. But we must remember that Jere- 
miah did not have Jesus Christ to steady him in his soulagony. In 
The Green Pastures, Marc Connelley’s moving play, God is made 
to discover that he must suffer if man is to be saved from his sinful 
ways. Jeremiah discovered the place of vicarious suffering in the 
prophetic ministry—the most nearly Christian element of it. It 
was only in a tragic personal experience like his that the heart of 
religion could be separated from its encrusting institutions in a 
decadent social organism and transmitted to future generations. 
Jeremiah’s life preached more eloquently of “the Christ that is to 
be” than the words of all the prophets. May it not be that the 
failure to make that discovery is the secret of the ineffectiveness of 
many Christian ministers? Have we been clinging desperately to 
an institutionalism which is already crumbling? May it not be 
that as we are on the threshold of unlearning mass production as 
the rule for economic prosperity the church needs prophets who will 
lay down our lives rather than see one of God’s little ones perish. 
The unit of the kingdom of Jesus Christ is the individual soul, and 
the article of a standing or falling church is that moral earnestness 
in the Christian preacher that counts not its life dear that it may 
win a place in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings. 


3 Theology of Proph., p. 251. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A MORPHOLOGY OF LUTHERANISM* 


Morphologie des Luthertums’ is the first volume of a significant and im- 
portant work. American Lutherans know the author as one of the leaders 
among the conservative Lutheran theologians of Germany. His earlier work 
(Der Kampf ums Christentum; Die Lehre des Luthertums in Abriss 1926, 
English translation, An Outline of Christian Doctrine, 1927) and his 
masterly addresses at the Lausanne and Copenhagen Conferences have caused 
him to be thought of in America as the probable successor to the position 
held in the last two decades by Ludwig Ihmels. For this reason, a new book 
from his pen would be read with deep interest on this side of the ocean, even 
though it were less extensive and fundamental than the present one. 

The book is illustrative of the new trend in Luther-study which has de- 
veloped during the past decade. It is just ten years since the publication of 
Karl Holl’s volume of collected essays on Luther. In these ten years the 
interest in Luther and the Reformation has been as keen as in any previous 
time, but it has had a somewhat different center. It has focussed less on 
events than on ideas. Luther’s “theology” and that of his contemporaries are 
being restudied. The results of this study are appearing chiefly in a large 
monographic literature, though Theodosius Harnack’s great work has come 
out in a new and modernized edition and Alfred Seeberg has publisited the 
first volume of a new Theology of Luther. The characteristic feature of the 
new literature is that it attempts to show Luther and Lutheranism in their 
relation to ways of thinking that have been influential since the Reformation 
instead of to their intellectual and spiritual antecedents. The new writers 
are less concerned with connecting Luther and Lutheranism with earlier men 
and movements, than with tracing their influence downward toward our own 
times. Elert’s work is a fine example of this type of literature and is the 
most ambitious work, so far as this reviewer knows, that has been attempted 
in this field. 

The book is a “morphology”, which means that it is going to cause some 


difficulties for the librarians. It does not fit into any of the older classifica- ' 


tions of theological literature. It is history and history of doctrine and dog- 
matics and symbolics all in one. It might be called a symbolics of Lutheran- 


1 Morphologie des Luthertums: Theologie und Weltanschauung des Luthertums, 
hauptsachlich im 16 und 17 Jahrhundert. By Werner Elert. Munich: Becksche Verlags- 
buckhandlung, 1931. 
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ism, but it differs so widely from the conventional works in this department 
that it can scarcely be recognized as belonging in the same field. What the 
author endeavors to do is to present Lutheranism in its essential nature and 
then to show how this essential Lutheranism has displayed itself in the most 
diverse spheres of thought life—in the new dogma and the modifications of 
the old dogma that it produced ; in the new church-organizations that embodied 
it and in their forms of worship; in the world view that is characteristic of its 
classical period ; and finally, in the dominant forms of social life. A work of 
such compass and thoroughness could not be compressed into a single volume, 
and the social forms of Lutheranism are to be discussed in the second volume, 
which is promised before the end of the year. 

Not all Lutheran theologians will agree with the author’s description of 
the essential nature of Lutheranism. It is virtually identical with that 
presented in his Outline of Christian Doctrine. True to the tradition of the 
Erlangen School, he carries Lutheranism back to Luther’s own experience of 
sin and grace, of the wrath of God and justification. It was this experience 
that gave Luther an organizing center for all of his religious thinking. To 
recover a pure Lutheranism, Elert believes that we need to go back to it. 
The historical question then obtrudes itself at once,—how far back do we need 
to go? how long is the journey from the Confessions of the Lutheran church 
or from the dogmaticians of the seventeenth century or from the theologians 
of the Illumination to the Lutheranism of Luther? 

That is the question that is discussed in the first section of the work. It 
deals with such ideas as sin, the Law, the wrath of God, justification, recon- 
ciliation, predestination, faith, and mystical union. Each of these subjects is 
discussed first as an element in Luther’s experience, and then as an idea that 
passed, not without change, into the confessions and the subsequent Lutheran 
theology. So, for example, sin, which in Luther’s thought was primarily 
enmity against God, leading to transgression of the law, became, in the ortho- 
- dox Lutheran theology, a deviation from the law, which need not presuppose 
an active withstanding of God. To this primary group of ideas Elert gives 
the somewhat artificial name der evangelische Ansatz, which cannot be ren- 
dered by any one English term. It means “tendency” or “disposition”. 
What the author means to say is that the presence or absence of these ideas 
in any given theology may be taken as evidence for or against its evangelical 
character. 

But the primary evangelical convictions are always held in connection 
with other convictions, less vital, but nevertheless important. They were so 
held by Luther himself and by the authors of the Confessions. Thus there is 
a Lutheran view of the church, of the Scriptures, of the creeds and dogmas, 
etc. To these secondary subjects the second section of the work is devoted. 
The question here is,—in how far are these views consistent with the funda- 
mental evangelical convictions previously described ? 
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Some portions of this second section will be severely criticized in certain 
Lutheran quarters in America. The criticism will be directed especially 
against Elert’s development of the doctrine of Holy Scripture. He holds 
that Luther’s conception of “the Gospel” was exclusively soteriological. It 
is God’s promise, through the believing acceptance of which man is released 
from the condemnation brought upon him by the Law. This distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel is a virtual denial of the equal authority of all the 
contents of Holy Scripture. In actual fact Luther’s-own view of the author- 
ity, sufficiency and perspicuity of Scripture is “strictly Christocentric”. “It 
can therefore be said that the doctrine of justification is the key to his Scrip- 
tural principle”. The Confessions reflect this view of the Scriptures in their 
steadfast refusal to include statements concerning the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture, in setting forth the characteristic doctrines of Lutheranism. The ap- 
parent exception, in the Formula of Concord, speaks of the Scriptures as 
having “critical or regulative importance’’, not as the sole source of Christian 
knowledge. In the periods that followed the Reformation, the doctrine of 
the authority of the Scriptures was worked out into a complete Biblicism, with 
the aid of the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Thus the conception of the 
Scriptures was deprived of its soteriological center, and the ensuing Biblicism 
“was the ruin of evangelical Christianity”. This is not to be understoood as 
meaning that evangelical Christianity can do without the authority of the 
Scriptures. What it does mean is that in evangelical Christianity the accept- 
ance of the authority of the Scriptures is a consequence, not a cause, of justi- 
fying faith, and this very fact conditions the believer’s conception of the 
nature of that authority. 

In his third section the author treats “the world view of Lutheranism’, 
a topic one degree farther removed from the evangelical center. It deals 
with the views of the world, of time, and of history held by the reformers 
and the framers of the Confessions. In a purely theological sense the most 
interesting feature of this section is the discussion of the kingdom of God idea. 
The author emphasizes the resolute rejection by Luther of every theocratic 
element and aspiration from the purely Lutheran conception of the “kingly 
rule of Christ”. Over against Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, and the “en- 
thusiasts”, the reformers held to the spiritual nature of the kingdom, as a 
kingdom that never. “is”, but always “is coming”, and therefore has no “his- 
tory” and can have none. It is unseen, and yet it is not “invisible”, but only 
hidden from the eyes of men. Elert maintains that the whole conception is 
so related to the experience of justification that without an understanding of 
this latter experience, it is unintelligible. The full consequence of this idea 
is not drawn, but, quite properly, reserved for the next volume which will deal 
with the Lutheran view of human society. 

The student of history will be grateful for the section that treats of the 
idea of the world (das Weltbild). It is a vigorous refutation of the popular 
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idea that the evangelical theologians of the 16th century sought to prevent the 
acceptance of the results of the new astronomy, specifically of the Copernican 
theory. Elert even ventures the assertion that Luther’s doctrine of 
“ubiquity”, propounded in the controversy over the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, was epoch-making even for scientific thought, because of the new 
idea of space which it implied. 

These illustrations are sufficient to indicate the great compass of the 
work. There is almost no doctrinal topic that does not find treatment some- 
where in it, though the arrangement of the material does not follow the 
familiar, traditional lines, and is determined by the author’s own theology. 
The second volume, which will deal with the Lutheran conception of social 
relationship, will be eagerly awaited. 

C. M. Jacozs 


PATHWAYS TO THE REALITY OF GOD! 


Here is a book that is at once plain and profound. It is within the range 
of the layman, and it furnishes substantial inspiration to the professional 
philosopher. Professor Jones is well known and stands well as one of the 
foremost interpreters’of mystic experience. The book is in no sense an 
apology for the mystical; it is an interpretation. The mystic thread runs 
through all its pages. That deep contact with reality which is the mystic’s 
unique experience is allowed to interpret the course of history as respects 
man’s aspirations and inspirations. 

His opening chapter on Faith as a Pathway to God is brilliant in its 
simplicity, as it is direct in its going at the heart of the faith experience. The 
viewpoint of the whole book appears in this chapter. Modern analytic psy- 
chology has difficulties here because it has dissolved the mind into items of 
behaviour. Doctor Jones is not disturbed by this blunder of the psychologists 
and goes forthright into the interpretation of Faith as a function that pioneers 
in all human experience. It is “the invincible surmise’ behind every ad- 
venture and underlying every scientific investigation. It is the presupposition 
of all human action, of all personal conduct, and it pervades all things human. 
Personality acts for the realization of ends. The invincible surmise discerns 
the ends that are possible and thus guides the action. The faith-way is in- 
escapable. Its goal is just as inescapable when its elements are taken at face 
value. This is both scientific and religious. This is why, in the last analysis 
it is “invincible”. 

In the chapter on The God of Mystic Experience we have a clear inter- 
pretation of that marvel of our spiritual nature, the inner witness of some- 
thing common within us with that which guarantees the ultimate values of 
life. “God is not an absolute other. There is something in us related to 


1 By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 253 pages. $2.00. 
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Him. There is a way through the soul of man to genuine fellowship and 
friendship with Him.” “Awe, mystery and wonder remain in the hushed 
spirit that has had a vision of eternal reality.” 

Here evolution is revelation of God, because of its evident creative mani- 
festation. The novelties,—‘‘mutations’—that appear reveal steps towards 
the realization of purpose, but even these are on too small a scale to cover the 
grand march of the ages upward. Towards its peaks the increasing evidence 
of the presence somehow of the Holy is impressive, and it seems to furnish 
the key to the meaning of the whole. “I am convinced that the creative 
process points us unmistakably to the Footsteps of a Great Guiding Spirit.” 

The chapter on the Nature of Revelation is a modest sketch of what 
might be worthy of a book by itself. This chapter will bring rich returns to 
the serious student. He will find that revelation becomes intelligible when 
the subject of the revelation is studied as a man mystically apprehending the 
things of the eternal spirit. He then reports his revelation as one who is 
inspired, not as a mute stenographer writing down what neither he nor any- 
one else is supposed to understand because it is beyond understanding. Illus- 
trations by references such as the twenty-third Psalm, the thirteenth of 
First Corinthians, the latter part of the eighth of Romans, lead one slowly 
into the heart of the modes of mystic vision that are enriching, almost en- 
trancing. 

His discussion of the divine immanence is illuminating and prepares the 
way for presenting the God of Philosophy. Here we have an admirable 
presentation of the inescapableness of God and the general harmony to which 
the great philosophers with the leading religionists arrive. A chapter on 
Prayer forms a natural climax to the volume. But it is prayer that he in- 
terprets, not literary forms addressed to men. The newspaper report on a 
famous occasion of “the most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience is familiar to us, and unconsciously reveals the essential weakness 
of much formal and conventional praying.” The superficiality of the psychol- 
ogists who would reduce prayer to mere autosuggestion is splendidly exposed. 
“It is a double-sided operation, due to an attractive drawing power at work 
above us and at the same time to a homing tendency in us. ... We natively 
reach out beyond our fragmentary self for completion. ... That, I think, 
is where prayer begins. It is born of our need of spiritual fellowship.” 

The book is built on the fair recognition of the outreach of our spiritual 
nature, the direction of civilization by intelligent interpretation of that out- 
reach, and the acceptance of the goal that is thus achieved on the basis of its 
fulfillment of our spiritual need. This is God, and this is why we stand in 
awe before him. 

The book deserves to be widely read. Through neglect of the mystical we 
have produced an age that is rather famous for its spiritual barrenness. This 
book makes a rich contribution to the revitalizing of our spiritual thinking. 
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The usefulness of the book would be greatly increased with the addition 
of an index. 


C. F. SANDERS 


WAYS OF BELIEVING’ 


Rey. Krumbine is one of the dynamic young preachers of our time who is 
much in demand as University Guest preacher at a number of universities in 
our own country and, on several occasions, exchange preacher at the City 
Temple in London. The readers of the present volume will understand the 
reason. 

Starting with the palpable fact, strangely often neglected by the super- 
ficial who act and talk as if it were a sign of immaturity, namely, that man 
needs to believe, the author develops his theme by showing how belief has 
functioned in man’s course upward through civilization. Man’s nature is 
built to grow. He cannot remain primitive. He must believe in order to 
achieve his growth. “Faith is life’s way of asserting its will to live.” Sci- 
ence deals with the things that satisfy our impersonal needs of subsistence ; 
religion makes the contacts which satisfy our personal needs. “Believing is 
as though one approached reality with a challenge. ... We have beliefs in 
religion for exactly the same reason that we have hypotheses and concepts in 
science. ... Religion claims no more for its beliefs than the willingness to 
let them be true if they can be. Less it will not take.” 

The second chapter sketches the ways in which beliefs are affected by 
the spirit of the age. “The progress of science not only in its discoveries, 
but in the ardent speculations it has set going, has created a definite conflict 
of fact between religion and the modern attitude.” The result of this has 
been that religion has learned to stick more closely to its last and present its 
own case on the basis of its own data and by its own methods. ‘The temper 
of the times is suspicious of insight; religion lives by it.” Then follows a list 
of scientific attitudes and achievements which have given science a certain 
haughtiness because of the antiquated methods of certain religionists. But 
withal science fails man in the great issues of life. “When an irreconcilable 
conflict between, let us say, ‘truth’ and ‘value’ is forced upon us, we cling in 
faith to that which we cannot understand.” 

The author gives large scope to his description of the scepticism of our 
age. “Our scepticism breaks up into four main suspicions: that man has lost 
his dignity; that Jesus has lost his authority; that the spiritual has lost its 
lure; that the church has lost its sense of mission.” 

After having developed these suspicions which have so largely emptied 
life of its meaning he says, “An era of prosperity has produced a literature of 
despair just as formerly an era of decay evoked a ‘City of God’.” “TI think, 


1 By M.H. Krumbine. New York: Harper and Bros., 1931. 156 pages. $2.00. 
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now that the first shock of the scientific impact is fading out, the church will 
recover the courage to put forth certain unmistakable and central truths of 
life and stand by them.” In a very brief conclusion to the chapter he ex- 
presses his belief that the church has taken its stand against war, the primary 
evil of mankind, and that it will here find its rebirth. The church will doubt- 
less be deeply affected by the position it carries through on the problem of 
war, but the reviewer is not convinced that this issue is as determinative of 
healthimindedness as the author of the book makes it. 

Under “Some Sources of Belief” we have three presented: Tradition, a 
stabilizer of order, the ideals that the miseries of men can be relieved by sacri- 
fice on our part “for their redemption” (p. 138). The author here seems to 
the reviewer to confuse humanism with religion in a way that he has repudi- 
ated on an earlier page (5). But now hebrings the whole to a grand climax: 
“When religion again defines the issues of modern life so that it becomes 
dangerous to side with religion, men will rally to its standard.” “Liberal 
religion is failing, pitifully, in our midst, because it has weeded out all traces 
of tragedy and pain—from its formulas and beliefs.” 

The book is stimulating on every page. The style is full of verve and 
directness. It is a challenge to the men of faith to face grave issues, as the 
author is facing them, for the revival of a more vital faith. The reviewer 
finds an undue vein of pessimism running through the book. He believes 
there is larger room for mysticism than the book recognizes. As a challenge 
the book deserves a wide reading. 

C. F. SANDERS 


THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL? 


A book written with a definite purpose. The author himself states it 
clearly. He tells the reader that “the inquiry is not intended to be a theology, 
even in a very general sense; that it springs from a conviction of the supreme 
importance of thinking on high matters; that it is an attempt to lay a founda- 
tion for theology by considering its methods and its problems” (p. 98). 

Religion in general is first discussed. Its universality, and its beneficent 
influence in the history of mankind, are duly stressed. The author would 
find its source in the sense of the “undifferentiated holy”—an expression found 
again and again throughout the discussion. This sense of the sacred is as 
salutary as it is universal. Related though this is to Otto’s Ideal of the Holy, 
the author criticizes that book chiefly in its insistence that in the development 
of the idea of the holy the rational and the moral must be recognized as in- 
separably connected with the idea of the sacred. 

This, as a matter of course, differentiates the view of religion here held 


1 By John Oman, Principal, Westminster College, Cambridge. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 506 pages. $3.00. 
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from all those who would regard its fundamental beliefs as illusory. The 
author does however acknowledge the indebtedness of religious thought to 
both the movements inclined to accept its illusory character—Illuminism and 
Rationalism. A keen evaluation of both of these and their contributions yet 
leads to the criticism regarding Illuminism “that insight into the whole depth 
of reality and consecration to the whole requirement of the highest had no 
place accorded to it, compared with the mere negative insistence on being 
independent” (p. 102) ; and regarding Rationalism, “that it closed its eye to 
the sphere of the what-ought-to-be and became entirely engrossed in what is.” 
The call of the beyond is not accorded the important place it deserves in a 
complete view of the whole of experience (pp. 106-107). These criticisms 
would seem to give the keynote to the author’s own standpoint, which is that 
a true philosophy must have room for the whole of experience, the ideal and 
the unrealized included ; in other words the Natural and the Supernatural are 
both to be included. To put it in the author’s own words: there is “a higher 
reality which is seeking to reveal itself through our whole experience in this 
present world, which requires us to reach out after our farthest vision, and 
follow even the dimly discerned beckoning of its requirements, as they speak 
to us of what is beyond demonstration and only discerned in moments of 
deeper insight and higher consecration” (p. 109). 

This standpoint of the author’s leads to his method of discussion. In 
attempting to unify the whole of experience, he first discusses the unity of the 
subjective and the objective in knowledge and to it Part II is devoted. The 
unity of the mechanical and the free in the order in which man moves is the 
subject of Part III. This is concluded with Part IV in which the unity of 
the evanescent and the permanent, the temporal and the eternal, is discussed. 

It would not be possible in a short review to summarize the arguments 
along all these three lines. It must suffice to attempt only the most gen- 
eral outline of the argument, fully and cogently presented in this scholarly 
discussion. In Part II the steps in knowing are given as four—aware- 
ness, apprehension, comprehension and explanation. Of these the first two 
enter into every one’s knowledge while the latter two may be regarded as 
peculiar to the kind of knowledge that we call scientific. The child and 
the poet are taken as illustrations of the former and in their case the sep- 
aration of the subjective and the objective does not enter. Their knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of the whole, however dimly it may be perceived. 
When it comes to the more erudite and scientific knowledge, it on the other 
hand abstracts that on which it centers attention and so gets partial views, 
however thoroughly it may master these, and loses that totality in knowing, 
which a true philosophy must seek to conserve. It would seem therefore that 
the poet may be nearer Reality as a whole than is the specialist who views the 
subject along some one particular phase of it. This leads to two very im- 
portant conclusions. The first is “that while the reach of our higher percep- 
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tions is not independent of our explanations, it is easy to limit even what we 
perceive by our explanations.” The second is “that all explanation works with 
concepts which bring many things under one description, namely, by the 
process of omission; and as quantity is most manageable for our understand- 
ings, we tend to omit all but quantity” (pp. 209, 210). In this sphere the 
supremacy of science must be acknowledged. The importance of its service 
can not be overestimated. It however is equally true that this is not the 
whole of reality. “The confidence in our power~and right to judge and 
measure is mainly based on material achievements. But two doubts beset our 
assurance. (1) Are they the greatest valuation even of material things? 
Is it their deepest meaning which our science has revealed to us? (2) Is 
even the deepest meaning of material things the deepest meaning of the uni- 
versal, or even of our small experience of it? Does it not require imagina- 
tion, adventure, a stirring of ‘the heroic that is in all men’ for which even our 
science is not the clearest ‘divine awakening’ ” (pp. 215, 216)? 

Necessity and freedom are next discussed. Here evolution is considered 
which proceeds according to definite laws. This has led to necessitarian 
views that leave no room for freedom. A concordat between necessity and 
freedom must be sought. Life is however not only pushed from behind but 
also drawn from above by the will to live better. Necessity becomes an in- 
ward necessity and not an external force. A conscience is formed and its 
witness to man’s freedom can not be ignored. The author admits that it is 
fallible just as our reasoning also is fallible and yet he finds an absolute 
moral standard in what he terms the conscientiousness that always seeks to 
follow the highest values even though the highest values of today may be 
superseded by the still higher ones of tomorrow. It is indeed in this con- 
tinual moving on of man’s ideals that a never-ending progress is made possi- 
ble. It is thus that the Natural moves on into and merges in the Supernatural. 
“So much as to conceive life ethically required ages of hard learning ; to carry 
this ethic to the conception of a law of action and award was a still greater 
and more toilsome endeavor to master life’s problems; to see that no really 
higher ideal can be embraced in any kind of mere law and that its award is 
just in entering a world of greater burdens because they are greater oppor- 
tunities is perhaps what no one of us has fully attained. And all this has 
been by intercourse with a greatness which admits of no finality, but requires 
absoluteness of loyalty both in seeking to know and to serve its ever-expanding 
requirements” (pp. 336, 337). And such a view of the reality of men’s ideals 
requires us to conceive the universe in other than impersonal terms. “The 
standing on the ground of what is and reaching out from it to what ought to 
be is only possible for a person and in the measure in which he is independent ; 
but this presupposes a universe which responds to such independence and is 
only really known by it, which means that it is also in some true sense per- 
sonal” (pp. 339, 340). The personal alone accounts for all the facts and 
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shows how freedom in an order that is controlled by necessity is possible. In 
fact it is only as there is such.an order of law that there can be real freedom. 

In the final discussion on the unity of the evanescent and the abiding, 
religions are divided according to the manner in which they relate the Natural 
and the Supernatural. The mystical religions would make the Natura! 
illusory and regard only the Supernatural as real. Hinduism may be re- 
garded as a typical illustration of this kind of religion. The legal-ceremonial 
religions keep both the Natural and the Supernatural, but set them over 
against each other as do Judaism and Islam. The prophetic religions, on the 
other hand, in their monotheism, unite them—even where they may seem 
antagonistic—in one whole view of the universe. The prophets,—and here 
he specially singles out Hosea, and the Gospels as the best expression of this 
prophetic type—have as their keynote redemption or reconciliation. This must 
be attained in every sphere of life as men live in accord with their environ- 
ment. “Religion differs only by reason of a higher environment. If recon- 
ciliation to the evanescent is revelation of the eternal, and revelation of the 
eternal a higher reconciliation to the evanescent, that is only as we know all 
environment, which is by living in accord with it.... If we would have 
any content in the eternal, it is from dealing wholeheartedly with the evanes- 
cent; if we would have any content in freedom, it is by victory both within 
and without over the necessary; if we would have any content in mind and 
spirit, we must know aright by valuing aright” (p. 471). 

The significance of the argument thus briefly outlined seems to lie in this 
that the dualisms between subject and object, necessity and freedom, the 
temporal and the eternal, are united in a higher synthesis. The Natural 
needs the Supernatural; the Supernatural is progressively manifesting itself 
in the Natural. 

This brief resumé will have served its purpose if it arouses the interest 
of the reader to follow the discussion for himself. It may not be easy read- 
ing. In order to enjoy it, one needs to read it at his freshest moments and 
then read it unhurriedly. It will repay study because of its style. Many of 
its sentences are epigrams that might be made proverbs. From only a small 
portion of the book epigrams like the following may be culled: “Nothing high 
is ever seen which is not a call to look for something higher” (p. 347) ; “the 
excellence of the past we appropriate only as we know how to approve it as 
excellent in the present” (p. 347); “nothing can be demonstrated for or 
against the truth of anything by its history” (p. 352). One’s attention is 
constantly arrested by similar astute reflections or generalizations. It is how- 
ever in its argument for the reality of the Supernatural, not unrelated to but 
progressively revealing itself in the Natural that the main interest of the 
book lies. It does lay a foundation for theology which must commend itself 
to all who realize “the importance of thinking on high matters.” 

Joun ABERLY 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE' 


There is always room for one more compendium of Church History. 
No matter how nearly ideal the last one may have seemed, the results of 
specialized scholarship and the shifting interest of students and general 
readers soon make a new presentation of the subject desirable. 

For more than a decade most of the students in this field have agreed that 
Walker’s one-volume History of the Christian Church was the best condensa- 
tion of the materials in the scope of-a single volume. But some have felt that 
Walker forced so many facts into his allotted space that his book is difficult 
reading for the general public and even for the average student who has 
not already specialized in the subject. Less of facts and events, and more of 
interpretation, would have made his book more attractive to the general 
reader, and more equipment as a textbook would have made it more useful to 
the student of theology in general. 

This new compendium by the professor of history in the Andover-New- 
ton Theological School avoids the temptation to crowd too many data into one 
volume. He employs a new method. As the title indicates it is not the life- 
story of the church as an institution but a narrative of the people who consti- 
tute the flowing stream of Christianity. The author says in his introductory 
chapter : 


The history of Christianity is the story of the impact of religious forces upon human 
material, of ideas and aspirations struggling with traditional prejudices and preconcep- 
tions, of a spiritual flame smothered in one time and place and bursting out anew, never 
entirely quenched. It is the story of men and women absorbed as now by the tasks and 
excitements of every day, and of a few prophets or priests who are devoted to their vision 
or cultus. It is a story of mental attitudes and practical experiments, of hearts and hands 
as well as brains, of insights and ideals as well as traditions and fixed dogmas and rituals, 
of functions as well as the machinery of organization, of extraecclesiastical as well as 
church history. 


The author’s purpose, therefore, is to go behind the church as an insti- 
tution and depict the life of the people who constitute the institution, to go 
beyond the sacraments and rituals and portray the people who practice them, 
to go beneath the doctrines and systems and set forth the people who make 
them and hold them, to go inside the Christian literature of the centuries and 
understand the people who wrote it and read it. On the theory that Chris- 
tianity has always been a part of the life and thought of the people, men and 
women who stood in the midst of business affairs and social relations and cus- 
toms and laws determining their conduct, Professor Rowe seeks to construct 
a social history, as it were, of the Christian people in the contacts of their en- 
vironment. 

This promises well and the author approaches his subject with enthu- 
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siasm. His introductory chapter in which he sets forth the novelty of his 
plan and gives a rapid preview of the whole field to be covered certainly ap- 
peals to the imagination of the reader and enlists his lively interest. It is a 
long way from Calvary to modern Christianity. 


The road has led from Palestine to Rome, from Rome across Europe, from the Old 
World across seas and continents to the Far East and West. It still bears the name of 
The Christian Way. Its landmarks are the churches of the cross. Its distant goal is 
still the heavenly city. The story of the people who have passed along that way is the 
tale of people with the same needs and longings that the world still feels, meeting defeat 
but struggling on, winning victories and gaining fresh hopes, continually moving through 
the film of the passing years, because life is a panorama and change is law and the best 
is always on ahead. The history of the Christian people, dull and pathetic as it some- 
times seems to be, is the story of the world’s highest endeavor, a search for the Holy 
Grail under the inspiration of Sir Galahad, the white-souled leader of the long ago in dis- 
tant Galilee. 


Carrying the reader along the highway of history over which the gener- 
ations of Christian people have trod, Professor Rowe constructs an interest- 
ing narrative. The style is easy and the story moves along gracefully. In 
spite of the avowed purpose not to give primary attention to the Christian 
church as an institution, it turns out that over a large part of the story the 
church and the churches occupy the foreground. But in the main the author 
is true to his purpose to lay the chief emphasis upon the Christian living and 
thinking. 

The book is not unadapted to the general reader, but it is intended pri- 
marily for students. Besides the general bibliography every one of the thirty 
chapters is followed by a list of questions for study and discussion on the 
basis of the text, a series of suggestions for further study, themes for con- 
ferences and reports, and reading references to primary sources and secondary 
guides. These aids to study constitute a particularly useful part of the vol- 
ume. One could wish that the references to sources and guides were given 
in detail instead of the mere titles of volumes. One could also wish for foot- 
notes, so that at least the quotations in the text might be located. But the 
author had in mind to present a book for the general undergraduate student of 
theology rather than a guide to original research. 

The volume is well proportioned. Nearly half of it is devoted to Christian 
movements and events since the Reformation. American Christianity is not 
neglected, as is sometimes the cause in such general compendiums. Nor is it 
relegated to a separate chapter but is skilfully woven into the narrative of 
modern Christianity as a whole. 

There is no ground for complaint of the treatment accorded Luther or 
the Lutherans. The author does indeed betray a lack of familiarity with the 
history of the Lutherans in America, but unlike many authors of such general 
works he at least recognizes them as a potent. factor in American Christianity 
of the past hundred years. 
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Professor Rowe is a liberalist in his theological position. This is evident 
at a number of places, most clearly in the chapter on “The Impact of Mod- 
ern Thought”. But there is an evident effort to be fair to every type and 
school. 

Our author is not a purist in English, and there are a few evidences of 
careless proof reading. In some details there are inaccuracies, as, for ex- 
ample, that the Federal Council of Churches adopted the Social Creed of the 
Churches in 1912 (should be 1908). But on the whole the book has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in fulfilling the twofold responsibility of the writer of 
history, to present the facts accurately and to furnish a reasoned interpreta- 
tion of the facts. 

The new method with which this volume covers the old field of Church 
History will make a wide appeal. The author has chosen his materials with 
discretion. He has made a skilful combination of personal factors with en- 
vironmental elements including those of geography and heritage. He has 
not neglected the impulses that are set in motion among people by an unusual 
personal leader, but he has taken special account of the powerful psychic tides 
that move masses of people at one time. And he has succeeded in presenting 
the history of the Christian people as a genetic process. His volume will 
occupy a unique place among those that try to present the whole field of Chris- 
tian history in such brief compass. 

ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE TEMPLE? 


In The Threshold of the Temple Dr. Venable has given to the church a 
valuable instrument for fashioning the character of its incoming membership. 
Too many of our leaders seem to go on the assumption that our age-long 
customs and practices are sufficient for every need. That might be true if a 
changing civilization did not offer continuously changing challenges and ever- 
lastingly make new demands on character. 

The fact is, as Dr. Venable well says, “There has been a marked increase 
in the social application of religion but a rather marked decrease in its personal 
ethical application.” Possibly our system of public education has had some- 
thing to do with this. Students are encouraged to submit every statement or 


fact to the closest scrutiny. An effort is made to subject everything to the — 


test-tube, measurement, evaluation and the graph. And within the general 
field this is well. ; 

Many men forget however that not all the techniques of general educa- 
tion function equally well in the religious field. Spiritual elements and forces 
refuse to be fettered by human limitations. God, love, worship, vision, faith, 


1 By Charles Leslie Venable, Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. XVII + 151 pages. $1.50. 
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etc., refuse to be reduced to our present system of logic. Is it that they are 
illogical, or that our present logic is not sufficiently subtle to properly grasp 
and relate the constituent factors? That this is true should not seem strange. 
It is only a few years ago that we knew nothing of anaesthetics, X-rays, air- 
planes, radios, talkies, television, etc. They were impossible, and any proph- 
ecy of them might well belong to the realm of the miraculous. Now they are 
commonplaces. Men have learned to harness nature’s laws and “behold 
what benefits”. The possibilities were always here, but we did not know 
how to use them. This is even more true of the spiritual realm. “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.’” 

Yet in spite of this it is a common thing for those who lose step with 
progress to think in terms of former days, and ignore new situations. Who 
has not listened to out-dated attacks upon the church and the church school? 
Modern religious leaders know only too well the handicaps and the short- 
comings under which they work. The pity is that those who assume the role 
of critics are so often antiquated in their religious thinking and through 
ignorance complain of methods and materials long since discarded by modern 
schools. On the other hand spokesmen are not wanting who oppose modern 
materials and methods because they have no working knowledge of either. 

Such conditions, usually discussed freely by those who should know bet- 
ter, create uncertainty in the minds of our youth. This added to secular 
school methods goes a long way toward making youthful skeptics who take 
catechetical instruction out of respect for parental wish and form their own 
conclusions regarding the great doctrines of salvation, which through inade- 
quate experience have eluded their mental grasp. For these and all earnestly 
seeking souls The Threshold of the Temple was written. 

The format of the book is pleasing. It fits the average pocket and 
should prove a worthwhile companion for busy people. Its twenty-four chap- 
ters deal with the many perplexing questions that must be answered before 
one can enjoy his religion in the most satisfactory manner. Each chapter is 
in three sections: the author’s discussion, questions for individual or class 
discussion, and a series of questions for “Self tests’. These question sections 
are searching and practical. We do not see how they can be faced honestly 
without much self-examination and benefit. 

Space forbids an exhaustive study of the book. A few observations may 
help us catch its spirit and method. The first chapter asks, “What language 
does God speak”? Any acquaintance with children will show how fitting 
the question is. We talk of, “A message from the Lord”, and youth wants to 
know about it. When, where, why, how and other questions crowd the mind. 
Dr. Venable shows how God speaks to those who are ready to hear Him speak. 
By example he shows how God has spoken in this past, and how He makes 
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Himself known to His followers today. The author does not belittle youth- 
ful questionings. A reasoning doubt is the best preface to an abiding faith. 
He would use the questioning mind to satisfy the soul. The result must be a 
Christian willing to join Paul’s company and be listed, “a fool for Christ’s 
sake”. 

The second chapter discusses authority. Men willingly struggle and toil 
for what seems to promise advantage, but resent the first implication of 
“must”. Whether we know it or not we are all subject to limitations. We 
cannot study the Bible, or the Catechism, or live in society without acknowl- 
edging authority of one sort or another. The author speaks of three kinds 
of laws: the physical, the social, and moral and spiritual laws. Not one of 
these laws was made to hinder human development. They were made to in- 
sure the fullest freedom. Their limitations reveal the danger zones into 
which we dare not go without personal peril. Any license indulged brings 
merited punishment. God does not vindictively punish. The punishment 
automatically follows disregard of the law. And the example of the few 
leads to the welfare and protection of the many. The most absolute freedom 
results from the most complete obedience to law. He is most free who obeys 
laws unconsciously. When this fact is known one does not fret about au- 
thority, but joyously lives his life, an example of the fullest freedom. 

Other subjects discussed are: Finding ourselves through God; The dis- 
covery of prayer ; Re-creating ourselves; The secret of spiritual power ; Where 
honor is; All God’s children; Through sex to self; Getting or giving; Tri- 
umphant truth; For God or greed; Reverence; Purposeful pain; The test of 
faith; The victory over sin; How mighty is God? The eternal Christ; The 
active spirit; Why do we have a church?; What do we do in church? (two 
chapters); The obligations of church membership and the Call of Christ. 
Each topic helps youth face up to his problems and test his principles of living. 

The book is a splendid commentary on the problems of young Christians. 
It may very fittingly supplement the catechism. It enables the pastor to main- 
tain a reasonable continuation of purposeful studies at a time when enthusiasm 
tends to lag because the first glows of church membership shows signs of 
dying down. The book is worthy of repeated readings. It has grown out of 
a wealth of varied experience and is sure to strike sympathetic chords in 
earnest hearts searching for the fuller life. 

M. Hapwin FiscHER 


SKANDALON: THE HISTORY OF A BIBLICAL CONCEPT? 


D. Gustav Stahlin, of the University of Leipzig, has given us in this mon- 
ograph a very thorough and elaborate semasiological study of the word skan- 


1 Skandalon. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte eines biblischen Begriffs. By G. 
Stahlin. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930. XV + 494 pages. 21 M., bound 24 M. 
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dalon. He traces the “biography” of the noun (together with its cognate verb 
skandalizein) from its earliest appearance down to the threshold of the Middle 
Ages, and in some respects beyond, through the Septuagint and the later 
Jewish translations of the Old Testament, the New Testament, the Church 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the Eastern and Western church: its 
ascent, acme, and descent. 

However the primary interest of the author does not lie in the field of 
philology. He offers his investigation as a contribution to the theological 
reconstruction as represented by the antithetical theology of Karl Barth, Karl 
Heim and Paul Althaus, in so far as it attempts to revive the spirit of the 
Reformation and primitive Christianity—the theologia crucis. He desires to 
evoke within us a deeper sense of understanding for an essential aspect of the 
Gospel, the paradox in the Christian religion. 

The word skandalon has its origin in the language of daily life—it is a 
vox populi, designating the spring of a trap, i. e., the stick which sprang up 
when the trap was shut and on which the bait was placed. It enters literary 
usage in the Septuagint (first occurrence Lev. 19, 14), where it translates the 
Hebrew word mogesh, “trap”, “gin”, and mikshol, “the object over which 
one stumbles”, a “stumbling-block or stone”, both being employed, especially 
in Psalms and Proverbs, in a metaphorical sense connoting a cause or induce- 
ment or occasion of injury, evil, ruin, with a strongly religious implication, 
either of the thought of divine punishment or, as in the later period, of trans- 
gression, sin, guilt; in the Prophets also of objects injurious and detestable 
in a religious sense, particularly idols (likewise men). The specifically Jew- 
ish translations of the Old Testament of the seconud century A. D. (Aquila, 
Theodotion, Symmachus, Quinta, Sexta, etc.) add but little that is new and 
exert no historical influence. It is in the New Testament where skandalon 
attains its acme, receiving a much deeper and ampler import, especially in 
Matthew, John and Paul. By a careful and thorough examination of all the 
New Testament passages in which the word occurs, Dr. Stahlin endeavors to 
penetrate to the core of the idea conveyed by the word and to show the many 
ramifications of its import. It means, broadly speaking, all that hinders man 
from fulfilling the will of God, and specifically whatever hampers his faith in 
Jesus and His Gospel and imperils his salvation. The concept indeed becomes 
central. It stands in the most intimate relation to the spiritual realities of the 
New Testament, such as the Kingdom of Heaven, eschatology, the world, sin, 
conscience, faith, love, Christ and the Cross; the crucified Messiah being the 
skandalon par excellence. 

But already in a few New Testament passages we can notice a certain 
weakening : the concept begins to lose the dynamic fulness of its meaning and 
turns to become static. And the more the pristine force and enthusiasm of 
the New Testament religion is lost and Christianity makes itself at home in 
the world, the more this religious impoverization increases. Not only do we 
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see this steady levelling and degeneration in the Eastern crurch, but we find 
it also in the Western branch where skandalon was adopted into Latin as 
scandalum, vanquishing its rival affendiculum. Finally its original Biblical 
meaning is altogether forgotten. It ends in complete secularization. The 
word becomes again what it was in the beginning of its life, a vox populi, 
connoting intrigue, strife, riot, vexation, shame, slander, gossip, scandal. 

The appendices on the synonyms, byforms and derivations of skandalon, 
skandalizein, scandalum, scandalizgare are likewise-of-great interest and value. 
The book is provided with full indices of all the passages in the Bible and in 
Jewish and Christian writers discussed or referred to; of words and subjects, 
and of modern scholars. It appeals alike to theologians, Biblical scholars, 
philologians and lexicographers. 

K. J. Grimm 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Father and Son. By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D. Published for the Author, 1931. Con- 
tains a biography and an autobiography, together with “a concise outline of American 
Lutheran history” by the Son and an introduction by Prof. Frank P. Manhart, D.D., 
Lin, 


The first part of the book is the life story of Henry Ziegler, D.D., 1816-1898. To 
the reviewer this is the more interesting part of the book. It brings before the reader 
in a most vivid form the events and customs of a day that is almost ancient history, so 
far as the church in this country is concerned. It pictures conditions that were dying 
out a generation ago; and one who is familiar with the story of the Lutheran church west 
of the Allegheny Mountains recalls many things that he had almost forgotten and which 
deserve to be preserved for the study of the ministers of today. It is a picture of pioneer 
days, of almost unbelievable hardships and of a faith that could remove mountains. These 
things possibly insure a permanent value to the book. 

For those who are interested in the history of the institutions at Selinsgrove, which 
culminated in the establishment of Susquehanna University, it records much material that 
is personal and historical. They can learn from this personal history, so simply told, and 
mostly in extracts from the writings of the Father of the story, not only how this insti- 
tution of learning was established by the labors and life sacrifices of this heroic man and 
a few others like him, but also the almost parallel history of many others of our Lutheran 
institutions of learning. 

The student of American Lutheran church history will be interested in seeing in the 
personal changes in the life of the hero and in the narrative of the struggles in which 
others were engaged by his side and opposing him, how arduous was the growth of many 
sections of our church from confessional indifferences, from servile imitation of others, 
from mistaken efforts at building up an American Lutheranism, into the larger, grander 
thing which we today acknowledge to be the church of our fathers and our own. This 
too is a most interesting aspect of the book. 

The life of the son is as arduous as that of the father, but from another angle. His 
life has had much to do with the planting of the church in the regions west of Pennsyl- 
vania and extending to the western shores of our great continent. It bears the same 
simple charm as the other tale; but the events are of a different kind and reflect the 
placid spirit of a man whose work is well done and who at the evening of his life looks 
back upon the scenes that have been the arena of his early struggles. 

The reviewer regrets that in some respects the church history is rather too concise, 
especially so far as the parallel history of the General Council was concerned, and yet the 
author showed a wise constraint, perhaps, in not referring to matters that have been con- 
troversial in too recent times. Perhaps only after a longer lapse of time will the history 
of those days be told without bias on the part of the teller and read with less animus than 
could now be the case. Dr. Ziegler has added a very readable biography and autobiogra- 
phy to those already in existence. 

C. T. BenzE 
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The Battle of Gettysburg: The Country, The Contestants, The Results. By W. C. Stor- 
rick, Retired Superintendent of Guides. For Twenty Years Connected with the 
Gettysburg National Park Commission. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. Horace MacFarland 
Co., The Mount Pleasant Press, 1931. 80 pages. 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. 


Those who have attended the institutions at Gettysburg have an unfailing interest in 
the description of the historic events for which Gettysburg is famed. They will welcome 
this latest contribution to the literature of description. For this little book is the most 
satisfactory short account of the battle now available, whether viewed from the angle of 
simplicity, inclusiveness or authoritativeness. In addition tothe account of the battle 
itself (which was prepared at the request of the War Department), the information con- 
cerning the field, the park, and the contestants is reliably informing and most interesting. 
The author, whom this reviewer believes to be the best informed student of the subject now 
living, is kindly remembered by many visitors to the offices of the National Park through 
his courteous and patient explanation of the remarkable topographical map on exhibition 
there. He will be recalled by many as a former superintendent of St. James Lutheran 
Sunday school. All who are interested to know and appreciate the glory of Gettysburg 
are directed to this little book as the best introduction to the subject which has yet ap- 
peared. Its format, the product of an artistic press, is a worthy vehicle of its contents. 

Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Torchlights to the Cherokees: The Brainerd Mission. By Robert Sparks Walker. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 399 pages. $3.00. 


A full description of the development of our national history requires also the de- 
scription of the religious phase, with the same attention and method as already given the 
political and economic phases. With gratifying attention and by acceptable method stu- 
dents of American life are slowly, but certainly, describing the important part played by 
religion in this national development. 

This work deals with the religious phase of the contact of the white men and the 
Cherokee Indians in the South one hundred years ago. It is a’ story of another. blessed 
service of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions which properly 
found part of its duty to the heathen at home. Among its successful operations was the 
establishment, early in 1817, of the Brainerd Mission a few miles southeast of the present 
center of Chattanooga. From this original location outstations were set up, ministering 
to the Cherokees, in other parts of southern Tennessee, northwestern Georgia, and north- 
ern Alabama. As the Cherokees were civilized and eager both for education and the 
Gospel, the work among them was generally successful and the type of church life which 
was developed was little different from that enjoyed by white men. The work was 
prosecuted until August 1838, when the removal of the Cherokees west of the Mississippi 
brought it to a definite end. It is of interest to note that this Christian mission gave the 
name Missionary Ridgé to a nearby mountain which was the scene of the bitter battle om 
November 25, 1863, which ended all hope of the restoration of Confederate control in 
Tennessee and gave the Fedral forces an open door into Georgia. 

The most valuable feature of the book from the standpoint of the student of general 
American history is its detailed description of the part played by the missionaries in the 
troublesome process of the removal of the Cherokees. Every schoolboy is familiar with: 
this process and every one has studied about the decision of John Marshall in the case of 
Worcester vs. Georgia, and has heard of Andrew Jackson’s alleged statement, “John Mar- 
shall has made his decision, now let him enforce it!” This book explains in detail the 
background of these incidents. 
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The work is interesting and, on the whole, convincing. On the removal question, 
however, the evidence seems to be largely that of the missionaries, and the reader is 
sometimes led to wonder if a fair conclusion could thereby be reached. The chief fault of 
the book is in its organization. It might have served the reader better had a chronologi- 
cal plan been followed and had several appendices been provided to care for material 
which is highly important but which tends to clog the flow of the narrative when in- 
cluded in the main body of the work. A minor fault is the very careless proof reading 
of the Table of Contents. 

Ropert ForTENBAUGH 


Gandhi at Work: More of His Own Story. Edited by C. F. Andrews. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 407 pages. $2.50. 


Gandhi at Work is another story from the life of the prominent Indian leader. The 
book is a compilation from three of Mr. Gandhi’s writings made by: C. F. Andrews, author 
of a previous book Mahatma Gandhi; His Own Story. The chapters are written by Mr. 
Gandhi himself and contain the story of the twenty years of his life spent in South Africa, 
the years that probably made him what he is to India and to the British Empire. Several 
appendices contain extracts taken from the writings of contemporary friends and co- 
laborers. 

One sees three distinct things in these chapters. They are the true story of the suc- 
cessful struggle of the East Indians in South Africa against the racial and color preju- 
dice that threatened to drive them out of Africa or destroy them. It is a tale of grim 
determination, high courage, moral strategy and human sympathy that gave a handful of 
men without any material weapons of defense power to compel a great empire and three 
of its colonies to yield to their demand for relief from unjust and unbearably oppressive 
laws. This was the great Passive Resistance Movement of South Africa in the first 
decade of the present century. 

It is also the story of the rapid development of the life and character of Gandhi him- 
self from the proud, ambitious, sensitive barrister resenting the slightest insult to himself, 
to the humble, patient, self-controlled leader who gloried in insults and injuries and 
courted them that he might win relief for his people. 

Mr. Gandhi’s own first purpose in writing these records seems to be that he may 
tell the world about the beginning and development of the idea of Satyagraha or Passive 
Resistance in his own mind and in his own personal daily life, and the growth and success 
of the idea as it was applied to the needs of his suffering and helpless fellow Indians in 
South Africa. Most interesting is his method of relating the processes of thought in his 
own mind through which he came to his conclusions and formulated his system and plan- 
ned his unusual campaign against the Government. It is the story of one of the greatest 
social experiments of the present age told by the man who made it. 

Lewis C. MANGES 


Die Auseinandersetzung des Christenthmus mit der ausderschristlichen Mystik. By Gott- 
fried Simon. Die Missionliterarischen Verleger-Gemeinschaft, 1931. 110 pages. 4 M. 


This is a volume in a series of general studies on mission subjects, edited by Dr. 
Julius Richter and Dr. Martin Schlunk. It is interesting that no less than sixteen mis- 
sion literature publishing centers take part in the publication of the series. The stu- 
dent of missions does well to make use of what promises to be an interesting series of 
studies. 

The number by Dr. Simon deals with mysticism in non-Christian religions. Those 
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referred to are primitive religions, Hinduism (which is regarded as its native habitat), 
the so-called Taoism in China, the Buddhist sects in Japan and Sufism among Moslems 
(a subject on which Dr. Simon writes with special authority). 

Having briefly reviewed the above, the author next discusses the use that the mis- 
sionary should make of these. The first duty is, of course, that of intelligent under- 
standing. Then they can be used as helps to the presentation of the teaching about God’s 
grace and the life of God in the soul, fellowship with God and obedience to him. But 
having granted this much, the author takes issue with those who would make the differ- 
ence between non-Christian and Christian mysticism negligible. Just because the lan- 
guage of mystics may so largely be the same, the missionary will find it the more dif- 
ficult to see and set forth their radical and fundamental differences. That difference 
rests, after all, on the clear teachings of the New Testament that fellowship with God is 
made possible not through inner subjective light but through faith in Christ in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. This study furnishes an illustration of what German Christians at 
the Jerusalem Conference had in mind when they warned against that subjectivism 
which would make all religions alike. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Psychology of Achievement. By Walter B. Pitkin. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter Co., 1930. 503 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a book worth as much or more to the ordinary man of affairs than to the 
professional pedagogue or the vocational guidance propagandist. Prof. Pitkin writes in 
his usual vigorous, racy style, and his wit and humor appear on every page. He follows 
the case method to considerable degree and cites men of achievement, living and dead, 
from Julius Caesar to Babe Ruth and Chief Justice Hughes. In his diagram of 
the factors of achievement, and in his analytical vivisections, he holds a mirror before 
the eyes of the reader in which many men can see their strengths and weaknesses as 
they read. Wisely he does not becloud the issue of his “psychology” of achievement 
by bringing in the ethics of achievement; wisely again does he refrain from saying 
outright that success and achievement are identical, at least in life. Napoleon and 
Al Capone both succeeded in achieving what they set out to do; so did E. H. Harriman 
and the elder Morgan. If the reader bears in mind that the author’s emphasis is on 
achievement and on the psychology of achievement, he will read this volume with im- 
mense profit. The reviewer wishes that he could have read such a book many years ago. 
One difficulty is that the very man who should read the book will not! 

Carro_t J. RockEy 


Humanist Religion. By Curtis W. Reese. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 95 pages. 
$1.00. : 


For the man who wants an authoritative, compact little book at a cheap price to find 
out what the religion of the Humanist movement is all about, this book is the one to 
buy. In three brief chapters the author discusses “Three Major Philosophies of Life”, 
“Humanist Trends in Modern Religious Developments’”’, and “Humanism and Human 
Problems”. He follows Drews and J. M. Robertson, and even goes Foster one better 
when he says: “Jesus is historically doubtful and not religiously helpful.” However, in 
addition to the information gained as to the religion of Humanism, the chapter on “Hu- 
manism and Human Problems” is excellent and is worth any man’s reading. 

: CarrotL J. Rockry 
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Karl Barth—Prophet of a New Christianity. By Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of Church 
History and Historical Theology at the Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1931. 228 pages. $2.00. 


The Barthian Movement is not wanting in those who attempt to make clear just 
what it is. Dr. Pauck has peculiar qualifications to undertake this task. Having him- 
self been a student under Dr. Barth, and having had numerous occasions to try to correct 
wrong views about his teachings, one turns to this volume with some confidence that this 
challenging theology shall here be properly set forth. 

First, Dr. Pauck gives the background of theological systems against which Barthian- 
ism must be placed in order to be understood. These are chiefly the subjectivism of the fol- 
lowers of Schleiermacher and the optimistic pragmatism of the Ritschlian movement. In 
those days (the days before Barthianism came on the stage) we were all Ritschlians, says 
Brunner in one of his writings. 

Having given this background, Dr. Pauck goes on to show the developments of Bar- 
thianism beginning with his Commentary on Romans, earlier and later, with the princi- 
ples on which that exposition rests, and ending, at least for the present, in his Dogmatic 
System. Its fundamental principles in the fact that it turns away from experience, in- 
cluding history, away from human discovery which can only darken understanding, away 
from human effort which is doomed to failure, away from the wisdom of man to the Word 
of God, need only to be mentioned, as even the ordinary student of Barthianism is 
acquainted with these. The summary of the principles enunciated in the Commentary 
on Romans, given by Dr. Pauck, is clear and helpful. The exposition of the Dogmatic 
System can hardly be called clear but this is no doubt due to the paradoxical nature of 
the Dialectic Theology itself and not to its expounder. 

One is interested to know where Dr. Pauck stands regarding it. Perhaps that he is 
a critical but sympathetic student of it may best characterize him. For one who is look- 
ing for a statement of Barthianism from this standpoint, no better discussion of it has 
appeared in English than that presented in this volume. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Problems of Evolution. By A. W. Lindsay. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
228 pages. $2.50. 


Theologians may not be expected to keep abreast fully with recent developments of 
biology; yet, should not “the queen of the sciences” (so called, at least) know something 
about what the little princes are doing? 

Lindsey is a zoologist at Denison and writes a semi-popular account of the present 
status of biological theories concerning evolution. He writes cautiously and with ade- 
quate acquaintance with the larger field of experimental biology. Reviewing the various 
classic theories of the process of evolution, such as the Lamarckian, Darwinian, the 
mutation theory of De Vries, orthogenesis, and such other theories as isolation, hybri- 
dization, emergence, etc., he concludes by saying something in favor of all when taken in 
a revised form. The two outstanding controversial theories are those of the Neo- 
Lamarckians and the Neo-Darwinians, the former emphasizing the environmental factor 
as the chief cause for adaptive changes of the organism, the latter the organism itself. 

It now appears that the geneticist holds the key to the solution of this vexatious ques- 
tion. After all, if we but knew what goes on within the germ plasm we should be in a 
position to tackle the larger questions. Briefly, recent biological experiments are show- 
ing that mutations occur in the germ cell initiated by the environment but, peculiarly 
enough, such mutations are for the most part neutral, harmful and non-adaptive. This 
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would seem to argue against a teleological interpretation (and against orthogenesis) 
were it not for the fact that it is agreed that somehow natural selection is at work pre- 
serving (how, it is not known) the few favorable variations. Lindsey holds that at the 
present stage of biological knowledge it must be said that the organism exists by virtue 
of the association between both heritage (the Neo-Darwinian emphasis) and environment 
(the Neo-Lamarckian) thus taking a mediating position in present disputes. This is the 
thesis of the book. 

Scientists today have become much more cautious on the whole in the matter of ex- 
plaining how the process of evolution is to be explained according to scientific categories, 
though the idea of evolution as the best formula for ribboning together the known facts 
is still maintained. : 

VeERGILIUS FERM 


The Philosophical Basis of Biology. By J. B. S. Haldane. New York: Doubleday Doran 
& Company, 1931. 155 pages with Index. $2.00. 


Here is a volume which should be of interest to the churchman who is interested in 
the philosophy of science. Haldane is not a member of any religious body, and his 
definition of God seeems to be a rather vague sum total representing the Personality of 
Personalities. But he holds to the idea that there are invisible realities behind the 
physical realities which we see, and his biological and physiological principles come nearer 
to genuine explanations of living reality than those of other present day scientists. : 

The book embodies the Donnellan Lectures at Trinity College, Dublin. Consistently 
enough they contain re-echoes of the famous Bishop Berkeley. Lecture I deals with “The 
Axiom of Biology”. The existence of life, the inherently co-ordinated structure and 
activity, must be the axiom of biology. Life as a whole, the conception of life as an 
inherent unity, furnishes the basis upon which all its parts, functions, bodily structures 
and activities must be observed. Lecture II on “Biological Method Illustrated”- reasons 
out the inherent co-ordination in structure and activity. Lecture III on “Biology and 
Wider Knowledge” is especially rich in trenchant observations on philosophical implica- 
tions and on the outreach of adequate premises in scientific reasoning. The author does 
not agree with vitalism at all. The book is a flat refutation of any physicochemical 
mechanism. 

CarroLt J. RockEy 


Pneumatische Seelenfiihrung. By Lic. Dr. G. Diettrich. Gititersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. 
79 pages. 1, 80 M. 


A book on a somewhat new aspect of pastoral care. Ever since the popularization of 
Freudian theories many German pastors have undertaken to apply the principles of psy- 
choanalysis to pastoral. problems, and the literature of the subject has already assumed 
considerable proportions. 

The title page indicates that the author is approaching the subject of the cure of souls 
from two angles: namely, suggestion and psychoanalysis.. The book is accordingly divided 
into two parts devoted to these two subjects in their relation to the work of the pastor. 

The author, who is a pastor at the Church of the Reformation in Berlin, feels that he 
has a call for writing on the subject, since the attempt is made more and more commonly 
to place the care of mentally deranged patients and of people spiritually troubled entirely 
into the hands of physicians to the exclusion of the pastors. A generation ago the battle 
between pastor and physician in regard to the care of mentally deranged people was fought 
out very sharply in Germany. Those who are acquainted with the institutions at Kropp 
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will recall how heroically Pastor Paulsen fought for the recognition of genuine pastoral 
cure of souls and how he founded-his institutions for the purpose of demonstrating the 
power of religion combined with medical care. During the years that have passed even 
the state in Germany has admitted the claims of the pastor, and the Kropp institutions 
have become a source of blessing for unnumbered people with troubles ranging from a 
slight neryous disorders to severe mental unbalancing. Even today, the state is sending 
many severe cases to these institutions. 

Now the battle is being renewed in view of extravagant claims made for hypnotism 
and psychoanalysis. Both methods have undergone much change since they were first 
advocated, and especially have the great claims made for sex influences given way for the 
acknowledgment of other, similar urges. 

Pastor Diettrich distinguishes between psychic cures, by which he means the methods 
introduced by physicians and others who are not pastorally trained, and pneumatic, by 
which he means the cures effected by the power of the Holy Spirit. He starts by stating 
that there are four methods of influencing the soul. First, the persuasive, which appeals 
to rational thinking. Second, the voluntative, which seeks to strengthen the conscious will. 
Third, the suggestive, which, in the case of waking suggestion, aims at a limitation of the 
normal consciousness and in the case of hypnosis, aims to eliminate the factor of the normal 
consciousness and endeavors to influence the subconsciousness. Fourthly, the psycho- 
analytic method, which concerns itself exclusively with the subconsciousness, by drawing 
into the open urges which through strong emotional strain have been crowded into the 
subconscious mind. He says that the first two have been used in all ages by Christian 
pastors and that of the latter two, various elements have from time to time been used also. 
The book makes a strong plea for the study of the claims of the latter two and suggests 
that there may be possibilities of effective cure of souls contained in them. It serves in a 
small compass to give an insight into the claims of the newer methods. 

C. T. BEnzE 


Das Wort Gottes. Eine systematische Untersuchung. By Dr. Erich Schaeder. Gitersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann, 1930. 171 pages. 6 M. bd. 7.50 M. 


The Word of God is of fundamental importance for Protestantism. This has been 
felt from the very beginning of the Reformation. And all the great theological move- 
ments that have arisen in the past within the Protestant churches have their deepest, 
ultimate, necessary distinguishing trait in the answer they give to the question, what is 
the Word of God? Likewise present day theology, in as far as it has resolved to take its 
stand on the ground of revelation, finds itself confronted by this problem, especially since 
the two groups representing the so-called dialectical theology, led respectively by Karl 
Barth and Gogarten and Brunner, have brought it again into the foreground of discussion 
and controversy. 

In the monograph before us Professor Erich Schaeder of Breslau offers a solution 
from the standpoint of theocentric theology. He strives to help the Christian to find, 
first of all, a theologically sound expression for the intuition by means of which he is 
enabled to apprehend the Word of God—for finitwm capax infiniti; to trace then the 
peculiar conditions under which that intuition arises; to show thus the way which leads to 
a knowledge and discernment of the divine word and to disclose all the fullness of its 
content and import, its relation to Christ, the Incarnate Word, the Spirit, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Sacraments, and the Church. 

The treatise forms an organic part of Professor Schaeder’s theological system which 
makes the living God of revelation the absolutely sovereign factor and center of the faith. 

Ke Ges 
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Das christliche Gottesbild in Vergangenheit und Gebenwart. By D. Gustav Aulén. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930. X + 401 pages. 13 M. bd. 15 M. 


This suggestive and illuminating work by D. Gustav Aulén, Professor of Systematic 
Theology and the History of Doctrines at the University of Lund, appeared originally in 
Swedish, entitled Den Kristna Gudsbilden (1927). It was translated into Dutch Het 
Christelyk Godsbeeld in 1929. And now we have here an excellent German edition, re- 
vised by the author, and sponsored by Professors Th. Odenwald of Heidelberg and Paul 
Althaus of Erlangen. Wy 

The book presents an exposition of the history of the Christian ideas from an entirely 
new point of view. D. Aulén endeavors to go behind the various concepts and doctrines 
of Christian thinking to the underlying conceptions and to penetrate through “all the 
formulas to the original intentions, the religious motives. In the history of Christian 
thought formulas and theological fixations are never of more than secondary significance, 
the fundamental conception, the religious impelling force, the motiv which manifests 
itself with more or less clearness in them, is primary and essential. The Christian faith 
is faith in God. God is the sole object of faith, not merely a part among parts, but its 
controlling and alone decisive factor. The primary Christian motiv is to be found in the 
anti-legalistic view or conception of God as sovereign love upon a background of a dra- 
matic dualism and eschatology; not as a stereotyped doctrine but as a living creative force 
(a Gottesbild not a Gottesbegriff). 

D. Aulén modestly calls his investigation a sketch because he aims to bring out in 
bold relief the most important phases, the culminating and turning points of this history, 
confining himself to what is essential and most expressive. In this way he treats the 
primitive Christianity of the Gospel and the apostolic teaching; Marcion; Augustine; the 
three main types of the Middle Ages as represented by Thomas Aquinas, Occam ,and 
Mysticism; Luther; the anti-moralistic legalism of Protestant orthodoxy; the humanized 
and ethicized theology of the 18th and 19th centuries, and the various tendencies of the 
present period. 

The significance of the book, however, does not lie merely in the field of history. 
Its principal purport rather is the elucidation, by means of a wide and comprehensive per- 
spective, of the peculiar character of the religious life and thinking of our time. 

K.:J.,G: 
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